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l,tiicoln  Monumcut  lu  Chicago. 

Cblcago  has  done  herself  honor  by  the  proposi- 
tion adopted  yebterday  at  the  cioae  of  Schuyler 
Colfax's  memorial  oration,  In  Bryan  Hall,  to  erect 
a  monument  In  this  city,  at  once,  magnifl- 
ccnt  useful,  and  enduring,  to  the  memory 
of  'our  martyred  Pretident.  The  prop- 
osition was  made  by  men  who  will  not 
slop  short  of  Its  accomplishment.  We  may 
therefore  tseume  that  by  the  judicious  liberality 
of  the  people  of  Chicaso  such  a  monument  will  be 
erected  heie  as  will  adorn  our  city  and  associate 
with  It  to  all  coming  time  the  memory  of  our  na- 
tion's Bccoud  VVashiugten.  ,^  ^.  ,  ,  ,  , 
ItiB  pra»>o>ed  to  erect  In  the  highest  style  of 
architectural  art  a  massive  Memorial  Temple  or 
Monumental  Editlce,  which  will  Include  an  Eman- 
cipation Ball,  sn  immense  auditorium  for  the  aa- 
■"cmblage  of  national  and  other  conventions,  and 
offices  and  rooms  for  the  various  rellgl- 
lous,  charitable,  attictlc,  educational 
library  and  literary  societies  of  tha 
character  of  those  occnpylne  Cooper  Insti- 
tuie  and  the  Bible  House  in  New  York-^the  entire 
Btruciure  toheknown  as  "Thb  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute "  If  such  a  structure  can  be  erectei.M(ith- 
out  lo'lrg  sight  in  its  architectural  style  oi  its 
nain  design  as  a  monumental  structure  to  the 
irL-morv  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  will  form  a  mon- 
ument of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  hituscif  would  have 
been  beyond  meaeure  proud. 

Thus  the  obeequles  we  arc  now  celebrating 
arc  not  the  closing,  hut  the  opining 
honors  to  his  memory.  The  flowers  wu  strew 
upon  bis  bier  are  the  llrat  spring  blossoms  of  a 
tommer  of  faiEc  that  shall  know  no  seared  leaf 
or  winter's  blighW  The  proce-sion  we 
witness  to-day  is  the  beginning  of  the 
srtately  procession  of  the  people,  the 
a"es  and  the  nations  that  f-hall  love  liberty.  As 
the  Romans  dated  their  epoch  from  the  bu:ldme 
of  their  city,  and  the  Grecians  from  that  seal  of 
their  unity,  the  Olympian  games,  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  the  Uegira,  and  Christians  froiB  the 
Crucifixion,  so  Americana  who  alreidy  mirk  the 
epoch  of  their  nationality  from  the  day  of  their 
Declaration  of  Independence,  will  hereafter  mark 
the  era  of  irue  American  Liberty  as  foretold  by 
Ihe  words,  accomplished  by  the  pen,  and  sealed 
l^y  the  blood  of  Abiaham  Lincoln. 


C  A  .K  ■  J 
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When  Chicago  Was  Young 


By  Herma  Clark, 
Letters  froai  MartKa  F.  Esmond  to 
her  Criend,  Julia  Boj-d  of  New  York. 

Chicaeo.  Majr  2,  18S&. 

DKAR  JULiA: 
I  shall  begin  a  latter  to- 
nigrht  and  finish  It  tomor- 
row. It  la  late  In  the  eve- 
ning, but  we  ax©  too  sad  to  rest. 
Will  and  I  have  just  returned  ' 
from  the  oourthouse,  where  we 
went,  with  thousands  of  others, 
to  look  on  the  face  of  Lincoln,  as 
his  body  lay  there  in  state.  His 
face  was  wonderfully  beautiful  In 
death.  A  calm,  holy  expression 
and  a  placid  smile  made  him  look 
as  if  asleep. 

This  morning  we  went  down  to 
Park  Row,  where  the  train  bearing 
the  funeral  party  came  in  over  the 
Michigan      Central,      and  were 
amazed  at  the  decorations  all  along 
I     Michigan  avenue.     The  day  has 
I     been  beautiful,  but  we  have  had 
such  rains  for  a  week  that  the 
j     street  was  frightfully  muddy  and 
j     only  the  center  could  be  scraped, 
I     to  make  a  cleaf  path  for  the  cai^ 
I     riagea,  while  on  each  side  of  this 
j     the  mud  stood  in  heaps,  into  which 
I    many  of  the  crowd  sank  knee  deep. 
The    piazaa.    of    the  William 
Sturges  residence  was  hung  around 
with  large  white  stars  on  a  black 
ground.     The  H.  O.  Stone  home 
was  elaborately  druped,  with  a  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  and  a  large  white 
flag  above  it.  The  residence  of  our 
friends,  the  J.  H.  Dunhams,  233 
Michigan  avenue,  was  massively 
draped  in  black  and  white  cam- 
bric.   The  balcony  bore  the  motto: 
"  Mournfully,  tenderly  bear  on  the 
dead."  Over  the  entrance  was  sus- 
pended a  portrait  of  the  President, 
surrounded  by  crSpe  and  having 
in  white  letters,  on  a  black  ground, 
the  words:  "  Our  Country*^  Mar- 
tyr."   Field,    Paimer   &  Lelter*s 
store  was  beautifully  draped.  Giles 
Brothers'  jewelry  and  art  store  had 
an    artistic    decoration,    with  a 
knight  in  armor  as  Its  main  fea- 
ture. 

The  courthouse  was  elaborately 
decorated.  From  each  window 
hung  flags  of  black  and  white  and 
the  dome  was  covered  with  mourn- 
ing emblems.  Over  the  north  door 
was  the  inscription:  "  The  beauty 
of  Israel  is  slain  upon  her  high 
places."  You  do  have  to  tarn  to 
the  Bible  for  the  right  phrase,  in 
sucii  a  tragedy  as  this,  don't  you? 
Tlie  inscription  over  the  south 
door  is:  "  Illinois  clasps  to  her 
bosom  her  slain  and  glorified  son." 

As  we  came  inside  the  entrance 
we  saw  the  catafalco,  which  stood 
directly  under  the  dome.  It  was 
draped  with  rich  black  velvet,  lined 
with  white  satin,  and  fringed  and 
ornamented  with  stars  and  a  bor- 
der of  silver.  At  the  head  was  a 
marble  eagle.  Along  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  dais  were  bouquets  of 
flowers.  One  of  these,  we  learned, 
was  presented  by  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  prima  donna  of  the  opera 
troui>e  which  is  playing  here.  We 
hear  it  said  that  the  catafalco  is 
much  superior  to  anything  seen  in 
the  other  cities  througli  which  the 
funeral  cortege  has  passed. 

As  I  close  my  eyes,  the  impres- 
.''ive  procession  we  saw  this  morn- 
ing passes  before  me.  "And  I  .should 
live  a  thousand  years,  I  never 
shall  forget  it."  The  military  ea- 
c-ori,  the  school  children  with  their 


bands  with  their  moomful  mo^c, 
the  lodges  with  their  black  uni- 
forms and  white  aprons  and  gloveo, 
the  worlunen's  orgaoi^i^ations  with 
banners  bearing  the  devices  of 
their  trades,  all  made  a  spectacle 
which  I  suppose  will  never  te 
equaled. 

There  was  one  groxrp  of  school 
children  which  interested  us  TniifK. 
for  each  little  girl  represented  on© 
of  the  36  states  of  the  Union.  Theaa 
girls  were  chosen  because  of  their 
high  scholarship,  and  W6  wera 
pleased  to  see  little  Klla  MxKIiaJla 
among  them — the  very  littlest  at 
all,  and  the  youngest,  but  her 
marks  were  as  high  as  the  others, 
we  were  told.  Her  mother  is  tha 
widow  of  father's  friend,  Thomas 
McCalla,  who  was  thrown  from  hia 
horse  and  killed  some  years  ago. 
I  think  your  father  met  the  Mo 
Calias  when  he  was  visiting 
and  so  he  may  bo  interested  ta 
knowing  about  the  honor  which, 
has  come  to  this  young  daug^tee. 

May  3, 

PYesident  Lincoln's  body  baa 
gone  forward  on  the  last  stage  of 
Its  journey  to  the  burial  at  Springs 
field.  Thh  TiuBtTNE  said  beautiful- 
ly this  morning:  "The  pageant 
of  woe  has  p«issed.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  fol- 
lowed the  inanimate  clay  along 
the  streets  and  gazed  on  the  cold 
features  of  their  departed  chief, 
are  but  the  vanguard  of  th* 
mighty  host  whose  tramp,  endur- 
ing through  the  ages,  fchall.  In 
this  city,  bear  devoted  testimony 
to  his  virtues — a  host  which  shall 
swear,  by  the  memory  of  the  de- 
voted mariyr,  that  the  Union  he 
died  to  maintain  '  must  and  shall 
be  preserved."  " 

It  is  estimated  that  40,000  peo- 
ple passed  by  the  casket  before 
midnight  last  night. 

This  is  too  long  a  letter  but  my 
heart  is  full  and  every  detail  coo- 
ceming  the  funeral  of  our  great 
Pre-sident  seems  so  full  of  interest 
1  want  to  write  of  it. 

Your  sad  and  loving  friend, 
Martha  Fkbteman  KsiiOND, 


"Council  of  war"Portrait 


When  Chicago  Was  Young 


By  Ilerma  Clark. 
Letters     from     Miirtha  Freeman 
Esmond  to  her  friend,  Julia  Boyd,  ot 
New  York. 

Chicago,  Jan.  26,  1S6G. 

DEAR  FRIEND  JULIA: 
I  have  been  very  busy 
the  last  few  days.  Will 
and  I  are  looking  for 
houses,  as  a  real  estate  agent  is 
anxioua  to  have  Will  buy  and  has 
several  good  bargains,  he  thinks. 
One  he  is  quite  insistent  about  is 
on  Michigan  avenue,  near  Harmon 
court.  It  is  a  house  in  fair  condi- 
tion on  a  thirty  foot  lot,  and  can 
be  bought  for  $15,500,  but  Will 
thinks  this  is  too  high. 

The  agent  offers  us  lots,  too,  on 
Michigan  avenue,  at  $7,000.  Many 
of  our  friends  are  moving  out  to 
the  south  side,  south  of  22d  street, 
but  I  don't  care  to  go  out  so  far 
In  the  wilds.  We  may,  however, 
buy  a  lot  somewhere  .and  build,  to 
suit  our  ne^ds.  And  I  am  sure, it 
would  prove  a  good  investment  to 
build  houses  for  rent,  as  people 
are  walking  the  streets,  looking 
for  houses  to  move  into,  the 
papers  say.  You  see,  there  has 
been  so  little  building,  during  the 
war, 'we  need  accommodations  for 
the  people  who  are  coming  in  so 
rapidly.  But  Will  says  he  doesn't 
fancy  himself  in  the  role  of  land- 
lord, and  my  brilliant  idea  is  due 
to  be  extinguished,  I  feel  quite 
sure. 

Will  has  just  bought  a  new 
horse,  and  has  been  rather  badly 
taken  in  by  the  dealer,  he  thinks. 
His  friends  joke  him  a  great  deal 
about  it,  and  refer  to  him  as  a 
patron  of  the  turf.  One  of  them 
sent  him  from  O'Brien's  a  print  of 
Dexter,  as  that  famous  steed  ap- 
peared, racing  against  time,  in 
October,  1865.  Will  takes  the  jok- 
ing good  naturedly. 

I  suppose  you  are  wearing  the 
new  elliptical  hoop  skirt.  I  bought 
one  last  week,  and  feel  sure  I 
shall  like  it  much  better  than  ray 
old  one.  In  case  you  haven't  al- 
ready tried  the  new  kind,  let  me 
recommend  it.  It  is  very  strong  but 
light,  and  I  find  it  much  easier  to 
contract  it  into  a  small  space.  It 
seems  to  obviate  all  the  objections 
to  the  old  kind,  which  though  al- 
ways elegant  and  becoming,  were 
Inconvenient  in  the  theater,  in 
church,  or  in  carriages  and  street 
cars. 

Are  you  doing  your  hair  in  a 
waterfall?  I  have  just  succumbed 
and  la-st  week  bought  a  huge  braid 
to  wear  around  my  head.  My  own 
hair  1s  very  heavy,  as  you  know, 
but  it  seems  necessary,  no  matter 
how  much  one  has,  to  add  to  it. 
"  Nature  has  done  her  part,  do 
thou  bbt  thine,"  Will  quotes  to 
me,  as  I  assume  this  colossal 
artificial  coronet. 

We  have  bought  a  Rogers  group 
— "  The  Council  of  War  " — which 
I  think  Is  a  nice  addition  to  our 
parlor.  It  is  so  life  like,  the 
features  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Stanton  just  as  if  they  were  really 
looking  at  the  n\ap  before  them. 
We   were   interested   to   see  in 


Thb  Tribiinb  a  notice  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Williams  in  Wash- 
ington. We  knew  Mrs.  Douglas 
slightly,  but  she  has  been  away 
from  Chicago  a  great  deal  since 
her  famous  husband's  death,  so 
we  have  not  seen  much  of  her 
lately.    She  is  very  beautiful. 

Since   I  began   this  letter,  we 
have  had  an  evening  call  from 
John  Crerar,  a  pleasant  friend  of 
ours.  Tou  ought  to  come  out  and 
visit  me,  and  set  your  cap  for  this  , 
bachelor.    He  it  not  quite  40  years 
of  age,  and  already  is  one  of  our 
leading  citizens.    He  is  as  Scotch 
as  can  be,  though  he  was  born  in 
this  country,  and  ho  is,  of  course, 
a  Presbyterian.    He  lives  at  the 
Tremont  House.    We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  he  has  become  a  great 
friend  of  George  Tullman,  and  is 
■  putting    some    mone^    into  the 
latter's  spheme  of  building  sleep- 
ing cans.    Mr.  Crerar  i.s  naturally 
interested  in  anything  pertaining 
to  railroads,  as  his  business  is  that 
of  railway  supplies. 

Mr.  Crerar  is  personally  very 
attractive,  and  with  his  wealth 
and  standing,  I  can't  understand 
why  he  hasn't  been  captured  by 
some  of  our  beautiful  Chicago 
girls.  Will  rallied  him  this  evening 
on  his  state  of  single  blessedness, 
but  he  made  his  usualy  reply:  "  I 
am  in  love  with  all  the  ladies  and 
couldn't  choose  among  them,  and 
no  one  -svould  have  me,  I  suppose, 
if  I  did  ask  her." 

He  is  an  elder  in  our  church 
[the  Second  Presbyterian]  and 
very  devout.  They  say  no  man  In 
Chicago  is  more  generous  to  every 
good  cause.  And  all  this  without 
ostentation. 

I  think  he  has  a  bit  of  senti- 
ment underneath  his  Scotch  re- 
serve. A  dear  old  lady  told  me 
recently  that  she  once  asked  him 
his  Idea  of  happiness,  and  he  re- 
plied: "  Four  feet  on  a  fender 
before  the  fire."  This  from  a 
bachelor  living  in  hotel.s! 

I  must  get  to  bed,  for  I  have  a 
dressmaker  coming  tomorrow  to 
make  little  Martha  some  panta- 
lettes. I  have  found  a  seamstress 
who  does  beautiful  liandwork. 
Your  loving  friend. 

Martha  T^'rekman  Esmond. 

Footnotes 

According  to  a  real  estate  authority, 
Will  and  Martha  would  have  done  well 
to  buy  on  Micliigan  averjue,  near  Har- 
mon court,  land  in  that  vicinity  being 
worth  now  about  tea  times  what  It 
was  then. 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  her 
marriage  to  Gen.  Williams,  became 
the  mother  of  the  beautiful  Mildred 
Williams,  who  married  Walter  Far- 
well,  son  of  Senator  Charles  B.  Far- 
well.  The  Walter  Farsvells  live  on 
Long  Island. 

John  Crerar  never  wa.s  captured  by 
Julia  Boyd,  nor  indeed,  by  any  beauti- 
ful Chicago  girl.  He  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor,  bequeathing  his  large  fortune 
to  charitable  and  church  organizji- 
tion.=.  The  Crerar  library  was  his  gift 
to  tli'^  city  of  Chicago 


"Council  of  war"portrait 


When  Chicago 

By  Ilerma  Clark. 
Letters     from     Martha  FrwMiian 
Ksiivond  to  her  friend,  Julia  Doyd,  of 
New  York. 

Chicago.  Jan.  26.  1S6G. 

DEAR  FRIEND  JULIA: 
I  have  been  very  bosy 
the  last  few  days.  Will 
and  I  are  looking  for 
houses,  as  a  real  estate  agent  is 
anxious  to  have  Will  buy  and  has 
several  good  bargains,  he  thinks. 
One  he  la  quite  insistent  about  is 
on  Michigan  avenue,  near  Harmon 
court.  It  is  a  house  in  fair  condl- 
.  tion  on  a  thirty  foot  lot,  and  can 
be  bought  for  $15,500,  but  Will 
thinks  this  is  too  high. 

The  agent  offers  us  lots,  too,  on 
Michigan  avenue,  at  $7,000.  ;Many 
of  our  friends  are  moving  out  to 
the  south  side,  south  of  22d  street, 
I  but  I  don't  care  to  go  out  so  far 
In  the  wilds.  We  may,  however, 
buy  a  lot  somewhere  and  build,  to 
suit  our  ne^ds.  And  I  am  sure  i It 
would  prove  a  good  investment  to 
build  houses  for  rent,  as  people 
are  walking  the  streets,  looking 
for  houses  to  move  into,  the 
papers  say.  You  see,  there  has 
been  so  little  building,  during  the 
war, 'we  need  accommodations  for 
the  people  who  are  coming  in  so 
rapidly.  But  Will  says  he  doesn't 
fancy  himself  in  the  role  of  lajid- 
lord,  and  my  brilliant  idea  is  due 
to  be  extinguished,  I  feel  quite 
sure. 

Will   has   just    bought   a  new 
horse,  and  has  been  rather  badly 
taken  in  by  the  dealer,  he  think.s. 
His  friends  joke  him  a  great  deal 
j     about  it,  and  refer  to  him  as  a 
patron  of  the  turf.    One  of  them 
'     sent  him  from  O'Brien's  a  print  of 
'     Dexter,  as  that  famous  steed  ap- 
peared,  racing   against   time,  in 
October.  1865.    Will  takes  the  jok- 
ing good  naturedly. 

I  suppose  you  are  wearing  the 
new  elliptical  hoop  skirt.  I  bought 
one  last  week,  and  feel  sure  I 
shall  like  it  much  better  than  my 
old  one.  In  case  you  haven't  al- 
ready tried  the  new  kind,  let  me 
recommend  it.  It  is  very  strong  but 
light,  and  I  find  it  much  easier  to 
contract  it  into  a  small  space.  It 
seems  to  obviate  all  the  objections 
to  the  old  kind,  which  though  al- 
ways elegant  and  becoming,  were 
inconvenient  in  the  theater,  in 
church,  or  in  carriages  and  street 
cars. 

Are  you  doing  your  hair  in  a 
waterfall?  I  have  just  succumbed 
and  la-st  week  bought  a  huge  braid 
to  wear  around  my  head.  My  own 
hair  very  heavy,  as  you  know, 
but  it  seems  neces.sary,  no  matter 
how  much  one  has,  to  add  to  it. 
"  Nature  has  done  her  part,  do 
thou  b\it  thine,"  Will  quotes  to 
me,  as  I  assume  this  colossal 
artificial  coronet. 

We  have  bought  a  Rogers  group 
— "  The  Council  of  War  " — which 
1  think  Is  a  nice  addition  to  our 
parlor.  It  is  so  life  like,  the 
features  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Stanton  just  aa  Jf  they  were  really 
looking  at  the  map  before  them. 

^S'e   were   iniero-stod   to   see  in 


Was  Young 

Thb  TniBTiNB  a  notice  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Williams  in  Wash- 
ington. We  knew  Mrs.  Douglas 
slightly,  but  she  has  been  away 
from  Chicago  a  great  deal  since 
her  famous  husband's  death,  so 
we  have  not  seen  much  of  her 
lately.    She  ts  very  beautiful. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  we 
have  had  an  evening  call  from 
John  Crerar,  a  pleasant  friend  oL' 
ours.  You  ought  to  come  out  and 
visit  me,  and  set  your  cap  for  this 
bachelor.  He  it  not  quite  40  years 
of  age.  ajid  already  is  one  of  our 
leading  citizens.  He  is  sis  Scotch 
as  can  be,  though  he  was  born  in 
this  country,  and  ho  is,  of  course, 
a  Presbyterian.  He  lives  at  the 
Tremont  House.  We  are  glad  to 
he,ar  that  he  has  become  a  groat 
friend  of  George  Pullman,  and  is 
■  putting  some  mone^  into  the 
latter's  spheme  of  building  sleep- 
ing car.s.  Mr.  Crerar  is  naturally 
interested  in  anything  pertaining 
to  railroads,  a.s  his  business  is  that 
of  railway  supplies. 

Mr.  Crerar  is  personally  very 
attractive,  and  with  his  wealth 
and  standing,  I  can't  understand 
why  he  hasn't  been  captured  by 
some  of  our  beautiful  Chicago 
girls.  Will  rallied  him  this  evening 
on  his  state  of  single  blessedness, 
but  he  made  his  usualy  reply:  "  I 
am  In  love  with  all  the  ladies  and 
couldn't  choose  among  them,  and 
no  one  would  have  me,  I  suppose, 
if  I  did  ask  her." 

He  is  an  elder  in  our  church 
[the  Second  Presbyterian]  and 
very  devout.  They  say  no  man  In 
Chicago  is  more  generous  to  every 
good  cause.  And  all  this  without 
ostentation. 

I  think  he  has  a  bit  of  senti- 
ment underneath  hi:s  Scotch  re- 
serve. A  dear  old  lady  told  me 
recently  that  she  once  asked  him 
his  idea  of  happiness,  and  he  re- 
plied: "  Four  feet  on  a  fender 
before  the  fire."  This  from  a 
bachelor  living  in  hotel.s! 

I  must  get  to  bed,  for  I  have  a 
dressmaker  coming  tomorrow  to 
make  little  Martha  some  panta- 
lettes. I  have  found  a  seamstress 
who  does  beautiful  liandwork. 
Your  loving  friend. 

Martha  F^ieeman  Esmond. 

Footnotes 

According  to  a  real  estate  authority. 
Will  and  Martha  would  have  done  well 
to  buy  on  Rfichigan  averjue,  near  Har- 
mon court,  land  in  that  vicinity  being 
worth  now  about  ten  times  what  It 
was  then. 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  her 
marriage  to  Gen.  Willianis,  Viecaine 
the  mother  of  the  beautiful  Mildred 
Williams,  who  married  Walter  Far- 
well,  son  of  Senator  Charles  B.  T'ar- 
well.  The  Walter  Faxwells  live  on 
Long  Island. 

John  Crerar  never  was  captured  by 
Julia  Boyd,  nor  indeed,  by  any  beauti- 
ful Chicago  girl.  He  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor,  bequeathing  his  large  fortune 
to  charitable  and  church  organizii- 
tions.  The  Crerar  library  was  his  gift 
to  th'""  city  of  Chicacro 
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OLD  CHICAGO. 

THE  lovrti  IN  1833. 

TVlieii  Oliicag-o  waa  bora  ■will  always  be  a 
matter  of  conjectuie,  and  ro  v/ilJ  tbti  d.ite  of 
Its  baptism  probably,  but  tbo  city  bas  an  an- 
niversary wbicb  may  be  kept  and  that  may 
be  called  its  majority — or  tbe  date  of  its  first 
vote-  This  was,  accordiug  to  all  liisfcory  left 
by  early  settlers,  Au^r  10,  1S33,  and  the  fif- 
tieth unniveisaiy  is  now  so  near  at  hand  that 
there  is  some  talk  of  an  appropriate  celebra- 
tion of  the  66 mi -centennial. 

In  1831  tbe  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a 
law  for  the  incorporation  of  villages  aud 
to\vn8,  in  which  it  was  provided  tbat  villag-es 
of  150  luhabitaiits  or  mora  mifirbt  be  incor- 
ated  as  towns.  Adopting  the  methods  of  cities 
in  lata  years,  which  had  mcTi-e  inhabitants 
before  the  TTnit^.d  Ht.nto'?  ceusu-j  was  taken, 
than  aftei-w.iid— tlir.t  is,  ol  iri;.kmg  n::- 
ng-gerated  gucRKes— it  was  claimed  in  1S33 
that  Chicago  had  a  population  large  enough 
to  take  adventage  of  the  State  law  and  iii- 
torporate  aa  a  town.  The  histoi'y  ot  that  act 
is  given  in  ■'Colbei-t's  Chicago/'-  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


A  pnblio  meetbig  waa  held.  Aug.  5  to  de: 
cide  whether  or  not  the  important  Gfcep 
should  be  tikea  T.  J.  Y.  Owen  was  Tresi- 
dent,  and  E.  s!  Klmherly  Clork.  Tho  follow- 
ing WQ8  the  vote: 

For  IncorporatioD — John  0.  Hagen,  0.  A- 
Eallard.  G.  W.  Snow,  P.  J.  Hamiltou.  S.  T. 
Tc-muie.  John  Wi-ight,  Q.  W.  Dole,  Hu-am 
Pearsons,  Alansoo  Sv^uet,  E.  S.  Kimberly,  T. 
J.  V.  Owen,  Mark  Eeanbien— 13. 

j\5aiust  Incorporation — Eussel  E.  Heacock 

An  election  was  held  Aue.  10  at-  the 
house  ol  Mark  Eeaubiea  The  "followtntr  r.i'e 
the  names  of  the  voters  and  of  the  Tovi'n 
Trustees  elected.  It  is  presumed  that  eveiy 
vote  in  the  place  was  ca-^t  ou  the  occasion: 

YotprB— E.  S.  Khnberlv.  J.  E.  Eeanbien, 
Mark  Beaubien,  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  IViUiani  Nin- 
eou,  Hii-am  Penreons,  Philo  Cariiciiter.  George 
Chapman.  John  AVright,  John  T.  Temple, 
■Tiltitt-Uias  Smith,  David  Carveir,  James  Einzie; 
Charles Va.v-iwvXS.  0.  Hogan.  Eli  A.  Rider, 
Bdl3:"2:V.^aIEIRS'S."SLepiren  ^JHeTEno"^ 
Darling.  W.  H.  Adams,  (J.  A,  Dallard,  John 
Watkins.  Jnxces  Gilbert, 

1'hii  following  trustees  were  elected:  T.  J. 
V.  Owen.  2i>  votes;  G.  TV.  Dale,  2U  votes;  Ma- 
dore  Beaubien,  23  votes;  John  Miller,  20 
vote.**,  and  E,  S.  Eimherly,  20  votes. 

The  trustees  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Owen  as  President,  and  appointed  Isarvc  Ham- 
ilton Clerk,  agreeing  that  theii'  meetings 
should  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mark  Eean- 
bien.    Their  first  meeting  was  held  Aug. 


At  tbe  same  meeting  Benjamin  Jones  was 
chosen  Street  Commissioner  and  Fii-a  War- 
den, and  Isaac  Hai-mou,  Collector. 

The  city  was  at  this  time  governed  more 
particularly  bv  State  and  county  laws,  but 
these  special  provisions  by  the  ta.-ustee3  were 

THE  FinST  CODE 

the  toTiTQ  ever  bad,  and  their  enforcement 
:itiz 

cers.    There  was  no  pol: 

ever  penalties  or  fines  were  iraposea  lor  vio- 
lating oue  of  these  ordinances  one-half  of 
the  amount  went  to  the  informer.  This  pro- 
viKion  was  made  when  the  trustees 
on  May  0,  1634.  passed  an 
ndditionnl  ordinance  declaring  tbat  it 
ehould  be  $5  line  for  ridiufr  or  driving  over 
tbe  bridge  fa.?ter  than  awalk.  TheyoJl'eredto 
g:ive  one-half  ol  the  line  to  the  citizen  who 
would  reijort  the  cases  of  lav/  brealdng. 

Durin?  the  year  of  1833  there  was  not 
iDuch  done  by  the  fii'st  law-makei-s  of  Chi- 
cago; but  they  met  once  a  month,  and  tbe 
nresent  City  Council  might,  with  profit  to  the 
city,  follow  their  example.  But  there  was 
not  then  tbe  inducement  "to  legislate"  that 
now  exists,  as  tbe  total  taxes  collected 
1834  for  town  pui-poses,  upon  a  li  percent 
-  -   "-vi  mi  Tni 


UmitaCiOD,  was  243,90, 


!  ordina: 


pro- 

vi(lin£r  for  this  levy  was  at  tbe  close  of  the 
hib-t  year  as  a  town,  Juiv  11.  1S.34, 

At  each  meeting  of  the  Board  o;  Trustees 
some  business  was  attended  to,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  uow  find  a  record  of  this,  for 
it  hao  been  aftcertaiaed  that  the  miiiutes 
of  the  first  meeting  and  all  subseciuent  ones 
were  kept  on  loose"  scraps  of  paper,  some  of 
which  were  lost  and  others  were  destroyed 
in  the  fire,  they  being  the  property  of  prl- 
vatu  citizens. 

At  tbe  meeting  Dec.  4  George  Snow  was 
elected  Assessor  and  Surveyor  and  John 
DcLin  Catou  was  apuointed  Corporation  Coun- 
sel. 

THE  FniST  LEGIRT.ATION 
for  wharfing.  was  al-^o  passed  at  tbat  time. 
They  pt'oyid'ed  tbat  owners  of  lots  on  tbe 
river  might  use  ail  of  the  street  ruunin^  near 
them  to  the  river,  except  eighty  feet  (Water 
Etreefc  was  then  on  the  banks  of  the  river),  by 
paying  atax  of  per  yeiu'.  Some  of  the 
peoplp..paid  the  $15  and'  some  did  not,  but 
those  who  wished  xised  the  street. 

At  the  meeting  oE  If-eh.  24,  1S34,  the  Board 
gnflidcred  the  fiucsticJii  of  allowing  showmen 
to  give.oxhibitiojis  in  the  place  and  decided 
that  tbeir  president  should  act  as  censor,  aud 
permit  notliiug' immoral  or  indecent  Tlrey 
also  provided  that  !dl  showmen  visiting  tbe 
place  should  pay  ^  tax  o^  -$10.  March  5, 
1S34,  the  Board  met  to  deliberate  upon  tbe 
conditions  of  the ,  streets,  and  it  was  ordered 
tbat  the  town  surveyor  should  pitch  South 
Water  street  frojn  the  United  States  reserva- 
tion to  Eandolpb  stieet  and  that  it  be  done 
bv  the  first  of  tbe  next  April  It  was  a  pecu- 
liLirta.sk,  aud  it  is  not  recorded  whether  it 
was  completed.  If  the  conditions  were  like 
those  of  this  day,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  wag 

June  fi  the  Ti'ustesG  ordered  tbat  each  able-  i 
bodied  man  in  the  village,  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  cjO  years,  should  put  in 

on  the  streets  and  bridges  to  keep  them  in 

Auc.  11,  ISri'J.,  the  Bocond  election 


TH3  OLD  WESTEB^T^  HOTEL.  

— oiniiTe" southeast  coiucr^'Ji'  iiV.ndolpb  ami 
Canal  streets  there  stands  a  part  of  what  if 
claimed  by  some  old  settlers  to  have  been  the 
fii-sc  frame  building  erected  inChicago  .  It  is 
not  an  atti^active  building,  and  as  it  now 
stands  does  not  speak  well  for  the  archi- 
tectm-e  of  any  ase,  but  tl 
Glory,  but  tho  dress  of  a  late  date  and 
iireepin.s:  with  its  surroundings  which,  un- 
foiiiunately  for  that  pai't  of  the  city  were 
not  removed  by  the  great  fire  to  give  jilace  to 
better  buildings  with  better  business  and  a 
better  ijopulation.  The  building  is  small, 
two-story,  a  square  front  without  cornice, 
and  a  depth  of  perhaps  forty  feet  Thedi'ab 
paint  that  covered  the  weather-booi-ding  has 
faded  with  time  and  exposure  to  sun  and 
rain  until  it  is  of  an  uncertain  hue. 
The  lower  pai't  of  the  front  is 
occupied  by  n,  saloon,  and  in 
the  rear  Is  a  restauraut  The  upper  part  of 
the  house  seems  to  be  used  as  living  rooms 
by  the  peeule  who  keep  the  place.    It  is  the 

THE  OLD  WESTERN  HOTEL, 
There  is  not  much  of  it.  Imt  the  man  of 
the  bar  said  to  the  innuisitive  reporter  tbat 
there  had  . several  fires  visited  tbe  place  and 
the  old  hotel  had  finally  been  reduced  to 
these  modest  propurtions, 

■When  tho  Western  Hotel  was  built  is  a 
disputed  question.  M'hich  may  never  be 
settled,  but  tho  recollections  of  one  or  two 
old  settlers  may  reia-esh  those  of  others,  aud 
it  can  at  least  be  learned  y/hetber  it  is  v/iiat 
its  owner  and  builder  claimed,  the  oldest 
fi'ame  bouse  on  the  V/est  Side. 

It  was  built  by  W.  H.  Stow,  who  came  to 
Chicago  about  1633,  it  is  claimed,  and  before 
hifl  death,  two  jcaxs  ago,  he  said  it  was  built 
in  iy34-  Mr.  Stow  did  not  claim  that  this 
i\-as  older  than  the  Green  Tree 
House,  whose  history  was  piven  in 
these  colutnus  three  weeks  a"-o 
but  he  did  claim  that  the  Green  Tree  wag 
originally  of  logs  and  it  was  not  until  years 
afterwatd  that  it  was  covered  ■\\'ith  weatber- 
boarding:  and  given  the  iippearuuco  of  -a 
frame  building.  Upoji  his  recollection  Mr,  S. 
I  W.  Fallis  made  a  sketch  of  the  original  build- 
'  ing.  and  the  cut  given  on  this  page  is  a  copy 
of  tbat  sketch,  which  Mr.  Stow  pronounced 
an  excellent  piot-ui-e  of  tbe  old  hotel. 

Mi-.  Fallia  said  to  a  reporter  a  few  days  ao-o 
that  when  he  made  the  sketch  of  the  old 
Green  I'ree  House,  just  before  it  was  re- 
moved two  years  ago.  Mx.  Stow  remarked 
that  tbe  old  building  on  Baudolph  street  was 
the  remains  of  an  older  building  aud  had  a 
better  history— it  wa.3 

THE  FinST  FEAirE  HOUSE 

built  on  the  West  Side.  Mi-,  Fallia  went  to 
look  at  the  building  but  could  get  no  idea  of 
what  it  was  originally.  He  oJ^ercd  to  make 
a  sketch  of  it  it  Mr.  Stow  would  de- 
scribe the  building.  This  was  done 
and  the  sketch  made,  which  was 
afterwai-d  changed  as  Mr.  Stow  directed 
until  he  was  satisfied  -with  tbe  pictui-e.  Mr. 
Fallis  further  says  that  Mi\  Stow  told  him 
he  built  tbe  house  in  1634. 

"Did  he  claim  tbat  it  v.'as  built  before  the 
Green  Ti'eo  House?" 

"JJo,  but  ho  argued  that  tbe  Green  Tree 


ro 


s  held.  .  7<o 


fclic  d-Llly  po.pei.-s,  for  tlT^  fubt  Oni- 
cago  newjpapar  was  started  by  John  Cal- 
houn,"Nov.  20,  1S33,  some  months  after  the 
I  iucoi-poration. 

I  T^venty-five  vears  ago  tho  quarter  centen- 
nial anniversaiy  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Chicago  was  celebrated  by  the  pub- 
lication of  litbo2Taphs  and  wood  cuts,  giving 
news  of  tbe  village  in  1833.  These  M-ere  ac- 
cepted as  correct  at  the  time,  but  at  a  later 
date  the  members  of 
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instituted  an  inquii-y  that  called  out  many 
f  conflicting  opinions.  '  ' 

!The  cut  given  on  this  page  is,  -with 
the  exception  of  some  modificatioiie. 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  old  settlers, 
a  reproduction  of  the  sketch  published  in  the 
Chicago  Afagazine  \-a  lti57,  and  is  sunstan- 
u]  uu^i^o^ju  ouicci,  Kiu  i/uc  ouuou,  jcntisun  ami  i  tially  the  Same  as  the  large  litbogi-aphs  pub- 
Cook  streets  on  tlie  west,  and  Ohio  street  on  '  lished  in  1SG7.  The  view  is  at  the  junction 
the  north;  eastwardly  it  was  bounded  on  the  ot  the  two  branches  of  the  river  and  shows 
noi-th  side  of  the  river  by  the  lake,  and  on  tbe  Wolf  Tavern,  Fiitber  Walker's  cabin  and 
tbe  south  side  of  the  river  by  State  street  the  Miller  House,  as  they  were  in  1S33.  The 
The  total  area  of  the  to-wn  was  barely  seven-  ongTavings  were  prep.oi-ed  from  a  sketch 
eighths  of  a  square  mile.  made  by  George  Davis,  in  1S33,  but  be 

The  first  important  public  Improvement  claimed  tbat  the  engravers  were  at  fault  in 
ordered  by  the  Boai-d  of  Trustees  was  the  makin<r  the  river  a  smaller  stream  than  it 
establishment  of  another  free  ferry  to  con-  was.  "Certain  it  is  that  tbe  picture  on  this 
nect  the  North  and  South  Divisions.  The  lo-  page  crives  the  best  view  extant  of  Chicago 
cation  was  at  Deai-bom  street    George  W.   of  1033-4 


No,  I  have  no  recollection  about  it  bein-- 
built,  I  wa.s  about  this  side  of  the  river 
good  deal  when  a  hoy.  and  I  remember  the 
old  old  bouse  as  it  stood  here  eiu'Iy  in  tho 
forties.  The  picture  is  ae  I  remember  the 
house.  The  front  was  on  B.andolpb  street, 
and  a  long  wing  extended  back  along  Canal 
street  In  the  east  end  of  the  front  buildinn- 
was  the  office  and  bar-room,  placed  there  iiT- 
stead  of  in  the  room  on  the  corner,  because 
it  was  nearer  the  stores  to  the  east— there 

NO  r.un-niNG  to  the'west-:- 
and  because  the  entrance  to  tbe  stable  yard 
was  there,  and  farmers  and  teamsters,  who 
constituted  the  traveling  public  in  those 
days,  coiUd  drive  into  the  yaid  aud  have 
their  teams  talten  cai-e  of.  then  sten  into  the 
office  or  bar-room.  Had  this  beeu  in  the 
other  end  of  the  ljuilding  they  would  have 
hud  to  walk  the  full  length  of  the  house  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  office  or  tbe  bar  ■ 
which  was  generally  more  closely  looked 
after. 

The  parlor  was  in  the  westend  of  the  front 
The  dining-room  and  Icitchen  were  in  the 
wing.  All  tbe  upper  floor  was  devoted  to 
sleeping  rooms.  A  few  years  later,  about 
ip.850  perhaps,  tho  pai'lor  aud  bar-room 
changed  places,  because  Canal  street  bad 
become  quite  a  business  street,  and 
the  bar  must  be  located  wuei-o  it 
would  be  convenient  to  either  street 
I  hoarded  there  in  1.S53,  and  the  house 
was  the  same  with  this  exception,  then." 

"Where  was  tbe  business  portion  of  the 
We^tSide?" 

"Between  the  Western  Hotel  and  the  river 
were  all  the  stores.  The  fii-st  block  of  stores 
West  Side  was  built  by  Wadsworth 
Dyer  &.  Chapm.  Tom  Dyer  one  of  the 
I  firm,  was  elected  Mayor  iu  ISijii.  His  op-  i 
poiient  for  the  othce  was  Francis  E.  Sherman  ' 
fii-st  p)  oprietor  of  the  Sherman  House  who 
was  a  Know  Nothing-,  Free  SoUer  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Dyer  was  a  Democrat, 
and  that  gave  him  tbe  foreisrn  vote  aud  the 
election. 

this  blocc  of  stoees 
I  extended  from  tbe  hotel  to  where  tbe  mill 
now  stands.    Tbe  river  ba.i  been  -widened  ; 
I  since  then  and  Water  street  was  set  back."] 

"Wliere  was  West  Water  streetV 
I  "  "Where  the  railroad  tracksare.  Tbe-vladuct 
crosses  it  It  ran  from  Lake  street  to  Iiiadl- 
son.  You  can  see  what  a  grade  has  been 
,  raiped  in  these  stieetswben  youconsider  that 
llandolph  at  one  time  crossed  Water  street 
'.  at  a  level.  There  is  uow  twenty  and  tv/enty- 
1  five  feet  cbflierence." 

"When  wiia  that  block  of  stores  built?" 
"About  1S44.  I  thml^  llfi'.  Stow  must 
;  have  buUt  the  Wefitern  Hotel  about  lS3fc!  or 
;.1S3,7..  ^I]^e.a,;^tey,warj.^buiJt  a  blo^^^^  of  stored) 
tenciectcleai-  t]n;or.S-hto  the  alley."  Mc'xt "to 
the  alley  the  bujlding-  was  thi-ee  stories  hitrh 
and  It  had  a  large  ball  which  was  at  one  time 
used  for  a  theater.  It  burned  a  few  vears 
afterwai-d.  The  hotel  also  burned  a'U  ex- 
cept a  small  portion  of  the  corner,  about  25x 
oO  feet,  and  one  story  high.  It  %vas  the  law 
then  under  the  fire  ordinance  that  vou  could 
rebuild  a  frame  sti'uctnreto  the  bi"-'hest  point 
lef t  stantbng-,  I  remember  there  were  scv-  ; 
era]  pieces  of  timber  left  standing  which  ran 
up  as  high  as  the  roof  had  been.  They  were 
pieces  of  joist  or  studding,  and  tbe  old  pro- 
prietor took  advantage  of  this  to  rebuUdtbat  1 
part  of  the  house  aud  make  it  fuU  two  stories 
high,  as  It  had  originally  been.  I  suppose 
s  about  a-3  I 


Dole  was  appointed  Trensiu-er  of  the  board  at 
the  same  session,  Sept  3,  1S33. 

Nov.  7  the  board  adopted  a  simple  code  of 
laws  for  the  goveniment  of  citizens.  They 
were  forbidden  to  let  pigs  wander  in  the 
streets,  to  "siioot  olf  imy  lirear:ns,"  to  steal 
timber  ttom  the  bridges  for  firev/ood  or  other 
purposes,  to  endanger  the  pubbc  safety  by 
pushing  a  red-hot  stovepine  through  a 
boai-d  wall,  to  run  a  race-'horse  through 
tbe  principal  streets,  to  exhibit  a  stallion 
without  due  consideration  for  public  de- 
cency, to  leave  lumber  lying  loose  iu  the 
streets,  or  to  throw  dead  LJiimals  into  the 
river.  This  was  "all  and  sluguiai"  the  town 
code. 


v.\is  orierinallv  built  of  logs,  and  that  this  v/a,s 
1  th«  first  franio  ljuijding. " 

"Do  you  remember  anything  about  the 
I  building  yourself/" 

I  "Nothing  of  its  early  history.  I  remember 
how  it  was  tweuty-five  ysara  a^o.  There 
I  v/aa  a  justice's  office  in  one  of  'the  upper 
1  rooms,  a  saloon  on  the  first  floor,  in  the 
corner;  a  cigar  factory  on  the  other  end,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  building  used  as  a 
tenement  house,  I  think. " 

Mrs.  Calbouu.  widow  of  John  Calhoun,  tbe 
first  Chicago  editor,  was  seen,  but  she  had 
no  recollections  of  the  old  Western  Hotel. 

While  tbe  reporter  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Randolph  streets,  looking  at  tho 
vaiious  tumble-down  shanties  in  tho  neigh- 
borhood, trying  to  find  in  one  of  them  a  fahit 
resemblance  to  tbe  picture  be  held  iu  his 
hand,  -Mr,  D.  Sf,  Ford  came  up,  and  asked 
what  be  was  hunting  for. 

"Tbe  old  Western  Hotel,    Can  you  tell  me 
where  it  ia,  or  what  remains  of  it:-"' 

"Yes;  but  one  who  saw  the  hotel  In  1840 
would  not  recognize  the  remains.  There  is 
all  that  is  let't  of  the  old  Western  Hotel 
which  used  to  be 

due  op  the  best  hotels 
in  tbe  city." 

"What!  tbat  little  saloon  over  there'" 

'.'Yes.  that  is  all  that  is  left" 

"But  it  don't  look  at  all  like  this  picture  " 

"Let  me  see  the  pictm-e.  Well,  tbat  is  very 
natural  It  is  just  as  the  old  house  lookei 
But  it  ought  to  have  a  sign  across  the  Canal 

street  side  as  it  has  ou  the  llandolph  street  --    —    ,w-_.^^„. 

iront  The  Sign  in  large  letters  was  clear  '  liotel.  for  it  was  the  stoppuiq- place  for  all  the 
across  both  front  and  Mde."  farmers  from  the  west  when  tboy  came  to 

Do  you  remember  the  old  building?"  town.    Randolph  street  was  theu  tbe  tbor 

1  don't  remember  when  it  was  built,  but  I  ougbfare,  the  couutiy  road  leading  to  the 


tbat  little  building  left  there 
it  was  rebuilt" 
"Who  first  kept  the  Western  Hotel'" 

^^i't  it  and  kept  it  uutil  about 
ISoJ  when  he  rented  it  to  Dodge  &  Ii-ish 
who  kept  it  until  it  burned.  I  boai-ded  vntix 
tbemml3u3,  and  the  house  bui-ned  soon 
atterwai'd. 

the  old  tjmTED  STATES  HOTEL 

which  was  kept  by  the  Murphys,  and  which 
stood  down  on  West  Water  street,  faciu"-  the 
river.  wa.s  in  ISl'J  moved  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  Randolph  and  Canal  streets  and 
stood  opposite  the  Westera  In  lSo3  it 
bui-ued.  I  remember  that  very  well  for  I 
was  in  the  store  that  stood  where  the  Earnos 
House  now  stands  and  slept  there  at  ni"-hb 
When  tbe  hotel  burned  a  number  of  "the 
boai-ders,  many  of  them  women,  came  to  tbe 
store  as  tbey  were  driven  from.tbeir  room^ 
in  their  night  clothes,  and  I  let  tliem  iu  that 
they  might  have  soma  place  to  put  on  the 
ciotbee  they  had  gi-abbed  up  in  their  flight," 
■What  wer&  the  dimensions  of  the  West- 
ern'/" 

"The  front  was  about  forty  feet  and  the 
ivmg  sixty  feet  It  was  in  an  L.  In  the  rear 
was  the  large  stable  and  tbe  yard  into  which 
the  teams  -^yere  di-iven.  There  were  entrances 
to  the  yard  from  both  streets,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  tbe 
hostlery,  for  the  teams  were  as  numerous  as 
were  tbe  guests,  Tbero  were  no  raikoads 
d  all  the  travel  was  by  stage  or  by 
[ft  ivaq  ^,.uat  you  might  call  a  farmers' 


remember  how  it  looked  and  a  gooil  deal 
about  its  history  in  tho  forties.  In  1S40  it 
was  the  last  house  this  wiiy  to  the  west 
Over  there  where  the  Barnes  House  stands, 
on  the  opposite  corner,  was  a  lumber  yartl 
In  1845  that  property  was  sold  at  auction  in 
town  lots.  Mr.  Barnes  aud  Mr.  YatcP  bought  u 
good  part  of  it  and  tbe  Barnes  House  and 
lates  Euildiug  are  named  uftcr  those  m 'U 
v/bo  built  tlium  .-it  i  l.-lci-  rl^^=.- 

I     "Do  .you  xcnii;:i:ijer  when  the  old  house 

I  here  wa.q  built:"' 


Wfesten 
was  thi 


It 


towns  of  Elgin  and  on  to  Gareua. 
only  western  road,  or  the  only 
one,  aud  all  the  travel  came  this  way 


THE  0>fLY  EEIDGB 

across  the  South  Erancb,  and  tbe  travel 
from  the  northwest  aud  southwest  also 
bad  to  come  this  way  to  get  over  into  tbo 
city.  This  mad©  it  an  important  location 
and  the  two  hotels  aud  the  stores  here  did 
big  business.  It  was  the  center  of  busIneRS 
for  the  West  Side,  but  when  other  bridses 
were  built  the  the  ti-avel  changed,  and  so  did 
tbe  business.  In  1S40  the  boys  over  at  tbe 
engine  house,  which  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  Canal  street,  were  having  some  sport  and 
came  very  near  burning  the  stables  of  the 
■hotel.  Some  of  them  caught  a  big  dog  aud 
covered  him  \vith  tm-pentine,  and  then  some 
feUoM'  on  the  sti-eet  touched  a  lighted  match 
to  tbe  poor  bruto,  which  caused  an  instant 


■  froj] 


bui-n 


hotel  burned. 

To  learn,  if  po 
this  old  bouse,  the 


a  into  the  stables  and  tho 
e  lively  work  to  save  tbe 
ig.   It  was  in  1S54  the 


EST  FBiJUE  HOUSE 

He  remembered  how  tbe 
1  kept  as  a  hotel,  and  the 
ct  He  had  been  making 
ummer,  and  he  found  the 
I  sound  as  vfhen  tbey  were 
nbered  when  the 


ssible,  something  more  of 
renorter  crossed  the  street 
aud  stepped  into  the' little  ealooii.  Its  pro- 
prietor proved  to  be  a  sou  of  the  man  who 
had  huiit  and  kept  the  bouse  for  many  vears. 
Mr.  Stow,  a  man  of  about  45  years,  did  not 
remember  when  his  f.itber  built  the  hou^e. 
but  be  had  heard  it  time  and  again  reported 
that  it  was 

THE  OLI 

on  the  West  Side, 
bouse  looked  whe 
picture  v/as  corn 
some  repairs  this 
old  oak  timbers  a 
first  put  in  place, 

house  bui-ned  in  1354.  More  of  the  building- 
might  have  been  saved  but  for  a  fi^-ht  among 
the  firemen,  and  this  came  near-  letting  tbe 
whole  place  burn,  A  reward  had  been  of-  i 
fered  for  the  company  that  should  get  tho  ' 
first  stream  on  the  fii-es  of  that  day.  The  ' 
companies  were  volunteers  and  the  citizens  ' 
wished  to  encoiu-age  them  to  do  their  best  at  , 
the  fires,  Eotrine  House  No,  5  was  just  across  , 
the  stieet  and  No.  4  was  over  the  river  The  I 
No.  4  company  were  Iriahmea.  When  the  i 
old  hotel  tool:  fii-e  all  the  compaulea  were  I 
soon  on  the  ground  and  doiucr  their  best  to  I 
i;et  the  first  bti-eam  on  the  llames.  In  Lheu* 
bm-ry  No.  4  and  N'  .  0  rushed  for  i 
THE  S.'.5:E  Fi-EE-PLUG 

and  neither  would  givi-^  up  co  the  other.  They 
bad  a  fight,  and  when  they  did  get  tbe  hose  ! 
in  working  order  it  ^.■as  to  throw  water  iit  ' 
each  other  rather  tl.;:.i  at  the  fire.  Thi-re 
was  another  comp;iiiv,  No.  2,  called  the 
Dutch  Company,  from  the  North  Side, 
and  v.'hdu  they  were  not  in  tbe 
fight,  tbey  stopped  to  .-^ee  how  it  wo\dd  co-me 
out  The  people  who  bad  come  to  the  fire 
also  foriroii  tbe  Imruing  building  in  tbcir  in- 
terest in  the  fight  i>[v  Stow  saw  tbat  bis 
buildiug  would  soon  he  destroyed  entirely, 
and  he  went  to  No,  'J  Company  and  offered 
them  ^;25  to  continue  ^-ork  on  'the  fire.  Tbe 
boys  thoug-ht  it  a  j^tneruus  ofl:er,  and  tbey 
left  tbe  other  two  cohipauies  to  fight  it  out 
while  thev  tui-ned  a  good  stieam  on  the  fire 
and  by  hard  work  saved  the  little  corner.  It 
was  while  Dodge  A  Irish  kept  the  house  it 
burned,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Commercial 
Hotel. 
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EXTENSION  OF  LINCOLN  PARK 


HEiniNCJLN  PARK 

I         ^MPIETE  OUTER  DRIVE 


In  addition  to  the  election  of  Cir- 
cuit and  Superior  Court  Judges,  voters 
residing  in  tlie  district  bounded  by 
Devon  avenue  on  tlae  north,  the  river 
on  the  south  and  the  north  branch  of 
the  river  and  Western  avenue  on  the 
west,  will  be  asked  Nov.  5  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  proposed  $3,000,000 
bond  issue  to  provide  necessary  ex- 
tensions to  Lincoln  Park  along  the 
lake  shore. 

Plans  approved  by  the  Lincoln  Park 
commissioners  call  for  a  breakwater 
extending  from  Lakeside  to  Bryn 
Mawr,  two  roadways  from  Montrose 
avenue  to  Foster  avenue,  bathing 
beach  at  the  foot  of  Montrose  avenue, 
grade  separation  at  Wilson,  Lawrence 
and  Foster  avenues,  pedestrian  sub- 
way at  Argyle  street,  lighting  system 
for  drives,  water  mains  and  other  inci- 
dental improvements. 

Never  since  Lincoln  Park  was 
founded  in  1865  have  the  taxpayers  of 
Chicago  failed  to  respond  to  the  call 
for  funds  for  its  improvement.  As  a 
result  Lincoln  Park  is  the 'city's  chief 
point  of  interest  and  the  world's  great- 
est civic  recreation,  center. 

The    proposed    improvements  will 
~^     et  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population    in    furnishing  additional 
outdoor  pleasure  facilities  and  high- 
way space. 

Lincoln  Park  is  conceded  to  be  Chi- 
cago's best  investment  because  it  is 
the  city's  greatest  benefit  to  its  citi- 
zens. Though  dependent  upon  the  tax- 
payers for  its  upkeep  and  improve- 
ment and  supervised  by  political  ap 
pointees,  Lincoln  Park  has  always 
been  devoid  of  corrupt  political  influ- 
ence and  at  all  times  has  been  oper 
ated  on  an  efficient  and  economic 
basis  in  the  interests  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  Lincoln  Park  may  be  con 
sidered  the  front  yard  of  a  large  por 
tion  of  the  city's  population  because 
it  is  adjacent  to  a  large  congested 
area  and  provided  with  features  that 
appeal  to  persons  of  every  wallf  of 
 j  


lite.  Besides  hundreds  of  acres  of 
well  shaded  lawns  which  are  avail- 
able to  every  resident  and  visitor,  the 
park  contains  beautiful  floral  exhibits 
gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
zoological  gardens  where  are  housed 
pvactically  every  form  of  animal  life, 
aciuarium  and  fish  hatchery,  historical 
aid  scientific  centers,  sanitarium  for 
the  babies  of  Chicago  and  their  moth- 
ers, baseball  fields,  golf  courses,  ten- 
nis courts,  gun  club  grounds,  bird 
sanctuary,  yacht  harbor,  bridle  paths, 
waterways,  lagoons,  boat  club  houses, 
motor  highways,  dining  hall  and  other 
adjuncts  appreciated  by  citizens  de- 
sirous of  wholesome  recreation. 

Lincoln  Park  is  cosmopolitan  In 
character,  every  person  visiting  the 
park  being  accorded  the  same  privi- 
leges and  recognition,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  nationality.  This  is  empha- 
sized in  various  parts  of  the  park 
where  imposing  statues  and  memorials 
have  been  erected  to  the  great  leaders 
of  the  many  nationalities  represented 
in  the  city. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of  a 
bond  issue  for  Lincoln  Park,  citizens 
should  -  bear  in  mind  that  with  excep- 
tion of  support  they  may  be  asked  to 
give  towards  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  city,  recreation  centers  are  the 
most  important  public  enterprises. 

Distinctive  of  other  branches  of 
civic  government,  Lincoln  Park  man- 
agement has  never  been  under  public 
criticism.  Chicagoans  are  proud  of 
Lincoln  Park  and  should  consider  it 
their  duty  to  help  maintain  and  im- 
prove it.  So  as  to  keep  step  with  other 
departments  of  city  government,  the 
commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park  have 
made  plans  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements the  cost  of  which  must  be 
met  with  a  bond  issue.  As  citizens 
in  the  past  answered  the  call  for 
funds,  so  also  should  the  citizens  to- 
dajy  give  the  proposed  bond  issue  their 
stamp  of  approval  by  casting  their  bal- 
lots in  its  favor  Nov.  5. 

Recent  construction  of  large  build- 
ings just  north  of  the  Chicago  river 
and  throughout  the  Lincoln  Park  dis- 
trict have  added  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  tax  valuation  in  the  Lincoln  Par;Ji 
disti'ict,  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
this  bond  issue  to  the  average  tax- 
payer to  an  insignificant  amount./ 

 1—   / 
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The  „e»  home  of  the  ChUag.  Historical  So.ie.y  wh-^^^^^ 
North  avenue  and  Clark  street  «''h"<        ""conHructior»ork  «ill  begin 
'neTt'p'rirg  t!^  i^^^.^o!^^^'^;.  B\ht"hU,"o^'"/.  "'i",?! 
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O^EARY  COW  STARTED' 
^  FIRE,  WOM^  INSISTS 

Lived  75  Feet  Away  from 
Historia  Barn;  Tell§  -Graphic 
Story  of  Bja^e,  V  f 


■  .      ■  .  ,  i  .1 , ,  i  ■  ■ 

Whatever  scoffers  say  and  skeptics 
think.  It  was  Mrs.  oteary's  cow  that 
started  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,'  }Sx^. 
Margaret  Koller  declared  today. ' 

Mrs.  Koller  feeU  that  she's,  in  a 
position  to  know.  When  the  fire 
started,  fifty-nine  years  ago  tomorrow 
night,  she  was  living  within  seventy- 
five  feet  or  so  of  the  O'Leary  bam. 
She  saw  tl>e  flames  lick  .through 
boards.  And  later  her  father,  Jere- 
miah Kirby,  declared  at  various  times 
that  It  was  the  cow  that  did  the  busi- 
ness. ■ 

"That  night— It  was  a  Sunday— 4 
policeman  came  tojihe  window  and 
told  my  father  not  tp  go  to^bed.  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  O'Leary'a  barn.** 
said  Mrs.  Kojler  today  in  her  apart- 
ment at  958  West  Givrf^ld  boujev^trd. 

'The  O'Learys,  yoii^see,  lived  very 
close  tq  us.  Our  house  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Taylor  and  Jef- 
ferson streets.  The  O'l/earys  lived  on 
DeKoven  street  a  little  east  of  Jeffer^ 
son,  and  we  had  the  same  alley. 
Turn  Out  to  See  Fire. 

"Father  went  to  an  alley  lamp -post 
behind  our  house,  and  saw  there  was 
a  fire.  Then  he  ran  back  and  called 
my  mother.  I  was  only  five  years 
and  four  months  old  then,  but  I  got 
out  01  bed  and  went  out  by  the  alley 
with  my  two  sisters,  who  were  a  little 
older  than  I." 

Mrs.  Koller  talked  rapidly,  confi- 
dent of  her  facts.  She  Is  a  tall,  ac- 
tive woman,  with  large  Irish  eyes  smd 
a  pleasant  cordiality. 

"Later  the  firemen  came  on  the 
engine.  They 'saw  the  fire  In  the  barn 
and  now  sometimes  they  tell  of  it. 
But  I  can  say  that  we  saw  It  before 
the  firemen  did." 

That  was  a  point  of  no  little  satis- 
faction to  Mrs.  Koller. 

"My  parents  knew  the  O'Learys 
well,"  Mrs.  Koller  continued.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact  Mrs.  O'Leary  sold  milk 
to  us.  I  remember  her  as  a  short 
woman,  friendly,  wearing  a  calico 
dress,  and  with  the  milk  money  in  ber 
pocket. 
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O'Learys  Had  Party. 

"Through  my  parents  I  know  that 
the  boys  of  the  O'Leary  family  used 
to  have  card  parties  and  oyster  stews, 
and  they  were  having  a  party  for 
some  neighbor  boys  the  night  of  the 
fire. 

"About  a  quarter  of  10,  I  believe  It 
was,  Mrs.  O'Leary  went  to  the  barn 
to  milk  the  cotv  and  get  milk  for  an 
oyster  stew.  She  had  a  lamp— not  a 
lantern— and  she  put  it  down  on  the 
floor.  The  cow  kicked  it  over. 

"I  heard  that  at  various  times  from 
my  father.  He  told  it  not  as  a  the- 
ory, but  a  definite  fact.  And  as  he 
was  in  neighborly  relations  with  the 
O'Learys,  I  judge  that  he  got  the  ac 
count  from  them." 
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NEW  HISTORICAL 
BUILDING  OPENS 
IN  LINCOLN  PARK 


DEDICATE  ^EW  MVSEVM  OF  HISTORICAL  SOCIET 


BriefCeremonyConducted 
by  Charles  B.  Pike. 


£Y  KATHLEEN  McLAUGHLIN. 

t'liic;it,'o's  \ila-.Hil  iuu>fiim  of  us 
Vast,  llie  i\>-\\  ("liir.iKu  1  lisluriiMl 
l.uildiii;^  in  Linc  oln  IjuiU,  was  npcnuJ 
1.1  the  iniblic  .M-sierday  ill  a  l<rief  cero- 
jnony  in  the  tempo  of  tho  i>i-osent. 
•  'harlf.s  B.  J'ike,  president,  ollicialoil  : 
III  a  siTviee  before  tho  entrance  that 
Mas  luns  on  dignity  but  short  on' 
t)ialor\'. 

Oltieials  of  the  or^a  ni-/..it  ion  yalh- 
ct'-<\  at  lh(*  KaeiiUft  iluh  pri'lininiary 
iM  the  jirograni,  anil  rotie  the  short  : 
<h>ianre  to  the  soiilliwesl  corner  ol 
].,neoln  park.  Jn  the  expanse  b^Moie 
•.\n-   main   entrance  a   delachmenl  ol 

iilaclc  Hor.se  troop,  in  their  <lash- - 
iuii  uniforms  of  black  and  Kleainni^  ' 
\vh:ie,    ranged    themsclyes   on  either 
.,i.1h  of  the  driveway  to  form  a  guar.l 
„i    honor   through    which    the  group 
])roceeded  to  the  portico. 

I'ike  L'uloclis  Uoor.s. 
The  trustees  then  formed  in  a  semi- 
circle behind  President  Pike  who  made 
the  formal  dedication  in  a  few  sen- 
llences,  and  then  turned  and  unlocked 
'  the  doors,  entering  with  the  official 
i  group. 

••We  stand  here  today  at  the  por- 
tals o£  a  building'  expressive  of  its 
purpose,"  he  eaid  in  part,  "ready  to 
open  It  to  the  public.  We  art  looking 
through  the  trees  of  Lincoln  park  to 
tne  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  St, 
Gauden's  statue  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. 

"When  we  enter  we  shall  see  'ne 
hat  he  wore,  the  scarf  he  wrapped 
around  his  shoulders,  the  coat  he  was 
assassinated  in,  and  rnuny  other  per 
i-onal  effects.  Lincoln  belongs  to  the 
:;ges.  So  also  do  Columbus  and  \Va.~h 
iiTgton.  Housed  in  this  building  -ire 
iflics  of  all  of  them,  and  many  others 
V  ho  intlueneed  the  shaping  of  Amer 
ica's  destinies.  Permit  me  to  con 
gratulate  the  trustees  in  finishing  'his 
Kieat  work  prior  to  the  centennial  ot 
our  city.  And  now,  asking  for  guid 
iince  from  on  high  in  the  conduct  of 
Ibis  educational  and  patriotic  enter 
lirise,  we  open  its  doors." 

Free  Three  Days  a  Week. 

Miss  Rhea  Zugenbuehler,  of  1701 
gonth  3d  street,  May  wood,  was  tlie 
lirst  to  pay  ailmission  to  enter  the 
giitleries.  Monda>s,  \N'ednesda>s  and 
Fridays  are  to  be  free  day.s  at  the 
jiuiseum,  but  25  cents  is  charged  on 
other  days  of  the  week. 

Tours  of  the  galleries  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  so  that 
the  visitors  yesterday  and  in  the  fu- 
ture will  begin  their  inspection  of  the 
priceless  collections,- starting  with  the 
Spanish  exploration  room,  which  com- 


Standing  between  the  lines  oi  Black  Horse  troopers  are  shown  (left  to  r,,ht):  Charles  ^-P'^'^.P'^ 
dent  of  Historical  society:  Mrs.  Lessing  Rosenthal,  O  tto  L.  Schm.dt.  George  W.  D,.on,  Edward  L.  Gla 
and  Frank  J.  Loesch  at  dedication  ceremonies  at  new  building  in  Lincoln  park  yesterday. 

ITKIBl'NE  Pliolo  1   


tains  the  anchor  of  Columbus'  flag- 
ship, the  Santa  Maria.  Even  though 
the  barbs  are  gone,  the  small  size  of 
this  anchor  inevitably  brings  gasps  of 
astonishment. 

National  as  well  as  local  history  Is 
extensively  represented  in  the  collec- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  popular  de- 
partment in  the  building  is  the  gallery 
containing  the  dioramas  of  the  most 
portentious  scenes  in  the  city's  past, 
such  as  the  Illuminated  reproduction 
joC  Chicago  in  flames  in  1871,  the 
court  of  honor  at  the  1893  world's 
fair,  or  the  tiny  dancing  figurines  In 
the  model  of  the  old  Sauganash  tav- 
ern of  the  earliest  days. 

Among  those  prominent  In  yester- 
day's exercises  were  Dr.  Otto  L. 
Schmidt,  a  past  president;  George  W. 
Dixon,  Frank  Loesch,  Joseph  Ryer- 
son.  Potter  Palmer,  representing  the 
Art  institute;  Prof.  Philip  Fox,  repre- 
senting the  planetarium,  and  Steijhen 
Simms,  director  of  the  Field  museum. 


PRINT  EXHIBIT 
TELLS  STORY  OF 
LINCOLN'S  LIFE 

The   history   of   Abraham  Lincoln's 
j  political  career  and  the  story  of  his 
assassination,   as   shown  •  in  political 
cartoons  and  Currier  and  Ivea  prints. 
Is  on  display  in  the  art  galleries  on 
the  sixth   floor  ot  the   Boston  store. 
The  display,  listed  as  a  feature  of  the 
presidential   election   year,  comprises 
I  original  cartoons  and  prints  a  alued  at 
more  than  {.SO, 000.    Through  the  Lin- 
;  coin  National  Foundation,  all  schools 
j  and  colleges  of  the  Chicago  area  have 
tieen  invited  lo  attend  the  exhibition, 
which  oontiniiPs  throiighniit  the  week. 


Initials  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
drawings  show  crossbones  and  skull,  a 
devil,  and  a  stabbing  hand  appearing 
from  a  cloud. 


CHICAGO  HONORS  LINCOLN; 

FINANCE  HOUSES  CLOSED 
,  With  public  offices  and  houses  of 
'finance  closed  for  the  day,  Chicago 
had  a  second  celebration  of  the  124tb 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  today. 

Ministers  throughout  greater  Chi- 
cago yesterday,  on  which  the  annl- 
versay  fell,  pointed  to  the  lessons  of 
the  great  humanitarian's  life  for  the 
troubled  world  of  the  present. 

But  as  Sunday  Is  a  holiday,  whether 
it's  a  birthday  or  not,  today  was  des- 
ignated the  legal  holiday.  Besides 
most  offices  in  the  city  hall  and  coun- 
ty building,  virtually  all  financial  in- 
stitutions were  closed,  Including  the 
banks,  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
stock  exchange.  Many  law  offices 
likewise  wer3  idle.  i 

^'  Scouts  Lay  Wreath. 
-  "Fallowing  a  custom  of  many  years, 
Scouts  and  Sea  Scouts  of  the  Chi- 
cago Boy  Scout  Council  joined  in  a 
wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the  Lin- 
coln monument  in»Lincoln  park  this 
morning. 

All  tn  uniform,  the  boys  met  at  the 
Clark  street  and  North  avenue  en- 
trance and  marched  through  the  snow 
to  the  facous  statue.  Drum  and  bugle 
corps  played  at  the  ceremony. 

This  afternoon  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial  As- 
sociation, together  with  members  of 
the,  American  Legion  and  other  citi- 
zens, gathered  in  Memorial  hall  of 
the  public  library  for  the  association's 
annual  Lincoln  birthday  service. 

Honor  Civil  War  Vets. 

Both  the  band  and  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  played 
for  the  veterans  of  '61.  A  color  guard 
saluted  them  with  the  colors  of  the 
same  post.  Later  in  the  day  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Gilkey,  dean  of  the 
chapel  of  the  University  Chicago, 
was  to  speak. 

At  a  luncheon  of  the  Junior  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  in  the  Hotel 
LaSalle  the  Rev.  Dr.  Preston  Bradley, 
pastor  of  the  People's  church,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  Lincoln  and  this 
address  was  broadcast  over  station 
WMAQ, 

There  was  to  be  no  carrier  delivery 
of  mail  this  afternoon.  Carrier,  finan- 
cial ai)d  contract  stations  of  th^  post- 
office  were  to  close  at  1  p.  m.  How- 
ever, it  was  announced  that  malj  de- 
posited in  letter  drops  at  the  main 
postoffice  would  be  dispatched  on  the 
regular  schedules  and  that  evening 
collections  from  the  street  letter  boxes 
would  be  made. 


"Wigwam"  Not  Fit  For  ^ 
Indians,  Greeley  Declare( 


The  Wigwam  In  Chicago,  where  ^ 
Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  presi-' 
dency  by  the  Republican^  in  1860, 
stood  on  Market  street  between  Lake 
and  Randolph  streets,  not  far  from 
where  Wacker  drive  Joins  Market 
today. 

The  Wigwam  was  an  imprepossess- 
ing  structure.  Horace  Greeley,  cams: 
west  to  Chicago  to  cover  the  con- 
vention, wrote  that  "the  Republicans 
have  built  a  great  structure  which  ""r^ 
they  call  the  Wigwam.  God  help 
the  Indians  if  they  ever  lived  In  as 
ugly  a  building  as  this."  ^ 


History  of  the  Geld  Co««t»XXIV. 

The  reverberatloni  ot  «  ten  Inch  morUr  ahell 
bursting  ov«r  Fort  Sumter  at  4:30  in  the  dirlt 
mornlnc  hours  of  April  12,  1861,  ushered  In  the 
War  0/  the  Rebellion,  and  there  were  many  vacant  ' 
chairs  in  both  cottage  and  mansion  before  the 
war  drums  ceased  their  throbbing  and  the  battle 
flags  were  furled.  Thruout  these  years  of  strife 
Chicago  thrived. 

To  it  flowed,  In  ever  Increasing  volume,  the 
grain  of  the  prairies  to  be  shipped  In  hundreds  of 
schooners  and  steamboats  to  the  east  and  on  to 
Europe  to  help  finance  the  long  struggle.  The 
population  doubled.  Then  on  April  14,  1865,  c*me 
the  shocking  news  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
by  a  senseless  egomaniac  and  the  nation  mourned. 

It  is  likely  that  if  Lincoln  had  been  spared  he 
would  have  become  a  Chicagoan.  He  had  said  that 
at  the  end  of  his  term  of  olBce  he  Intended  /to 
return  to  Illinois  to  practice  law  with  Bob  in  either 
Chicago  or  Springfield.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  he 
would  have  lived  In  this  then  quiet  part  of  the 
town  on  the  north  side,  for  here  lived  his  closest 
Chicago  friends;  here  his  widow,  that  much  ma- 
ligned woman,  lived  for  a  time;  here  his  son  Tad 
went  to  the  Sheldon  school,  and  here  his  son 
Robert  did  make  his  home.         CapUin  John. 


^  A'-/ 


Last  Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  painted  from 

life  is  examined  by  Gov.  Stevenson  (right)  and  circus  magnate 
Henry  Ringling  North.  Portrait  hangs  in  the  Lincoln  car  exhibit 
at  Chicago  Fair.  Gov.  Stevenson  and  North  visited  exhibit  after 
participating  in  ceremonies  marking  Illinois  Day  at  Fair^  


STANDARDS  SET  IN  PLACE — State  and  territorial  standards  are  set  in  place  at  the 
hall  in  the  International  Amphitheater  in  Chicago  as  preparations  for  next  week's 
j  .  National  Convention  neared  completion.    The  s  peakers'  rostrum  can  be  seen  directly 
a  huge  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    (AP  Wire  photo  to  The  News-Sentinel)  i 


convention 
Republican 
in  front  of 
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-''■■"f  rc-dscn  lo  revere.  Lincoln. 


Boys  EssL  ibe 
Worth  Bo 

^^'^^^nr^t^TZ^^^p  Of  Montefaico  School 

won  a  $100  U.S.  Savina,  RnnH  .  ^  '  Washtenaw.  Hei 

Ws  commenl  on  ''WhTt  the  orAh'  \°  ^^^'"^field  for 
Me."  ^'^"^  0^  Abraham  Lincoln  Means  to 

coin  "^'LXril'lVt^'ai^^^^^^^^^^  ^'fi"^  ^  --'^  on  Lin- 1 
Emancipator.  '  ^  ^""'^ersary  of  the  death  of  the  Great  | 

held  for  the  i 
C.  P.  McEviilv  dis!-  '  """""-^ 

iiii"o,s  Central  R.R  '  Co  The  .^ml  P''"?^^^^'"  ^Sent  of  the 
The  .Sun-Times:                '  "^'^^  h':h,d 

wroi^of  Lincoln  s  inspiration  to  all  Americans  ' 

Ann  MistnS  n  'of  13445'c  ^"^^  ^25  .bond  to  Carol 

a  trip  •  •  r    Fnch  also  wiJl,  receive 


Chicago  ?un-Tiines 
July  10,  1958 


A  LIncoln-Douglds  debate  is  re-enacted  In  front  of  Grey- 
hound Bus  Station  at  Clark  and  Randolph,  spot  where 
it  took  place  100  years  ago.  Charles  Francisco  (left)  plays 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Gordon  Gould  plays  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.   (Sun-Times  Photo) 


Re-Enact  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Here 


"A  tiouse  divided  against  it- 
ie)f  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this 
government  cannot  endure 
permanently,  half  slave  and  halt 
free  ..." 

So  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln 
exactly  100  years  ago  near  Clark 
and  Randolph  as  he  opened  his 
campaign  for  U.S.  senator 
•gainst  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  occasion  was  re-enacted 
Wednesday  night  on  the  same 
»pot,  with  actors  dressed  in  top 
bats  and  black  frock  coats. 
Crowd  Watches 

About  100  persons  gathered 
•round  a  small  bunting-deco- 
lated  platform  to  recall  the  his- 
toric moment.  The  event  was 
put  on  by  the  Adult  Education 
Council  of  Greater  Chicago. 

Cars,  buses,  trucks  and  mo- 
torcycles roared  and  honked  as 
If  trying  to  drive  the  famed 
words  of  the  two  lllinoisans  out 
cf  Chicago  forever. 


Radio  actor  Charles  Francisco 
played  the  part  of  Lincoln  while 
Gordon  Gould,  a  newspaper- 
man, portrayed  Douglas. 

The  costumed  debaters  were 
introduced  by  Paul  Angle,  direc- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  and  author  of  several 
books  on  Lincoln. 

More  Last  Time 

Angle  noted  that  the  original 
ipeeches,  which  were  made  from 
a  balcony  of  the  old  Tremont 


House  that  once  stood  nearby, 
drew  crowds  of  10,000  to  15,- 

000  each.  Douglas  originally 
spoke  July  8,  1958;  Lincoln  re- 
butted him  the  following  night 
at  the  same  site. 

One  false  note  in  the  re-en- 
actment was  that  both  actors 
were  approximately  the  same 
isize.  In  real  life  Lincoln,  who 

1  was  6  feet  4  inches,  towered 
over  the  "Little  Giant,"  as  Doug- 
las was  known,  by  nearly  a 
foot.  1 


To  correct  this,  photographers 
had  Francisco  (Lincoln)  stand 
on  several  folded  chairs  while 
they  made  pictures  so  he  would 
appear  t.iller  than  Douglas. 
Retire  To  Hotel 

After  the  street  performance, 
longer  versions  of  the  speeches 
were  given  by  the  actors  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman. 

But  even  there  the  speeches 
were  drastically  cut  from  the 
original  two  or  three  hours. 

'"Lincoln"*   was    allowed  25 

minutes  to  tell  vshy  he  thought 
a  nationwide  policy  should  be 
adopted  on  slavery.  "Douglas 
was  allotted  17  minutes. 

Erwin  Salk.  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Adult  Education  Council,  m 
explaining  why  Lincoln  got 
more  time  observed:  "He  had 
a  few  more  important  things 
to  say." 


Chicago  Daily  News 


May  27,  1971 


Historic  site  dedicated 

Although  the  building  at  1240  N.  Lake  Shore  Dr.  is  a  lux- 
ury high-rise  apartment  building,  the  place  was  dedicated 
Wednesday  as  an  historic  site.  The  land  was  once  the  home 
of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  Larry  Belles  of  the  Evanston 
Historical  Society,  Paul  Angle  of  the  Chicago  HistQrical 
Society  and  John  Mack,  president  of  the  realty  company 
that  constructed  the  building,  were  on  hand  for  the  dedica- 
tion. (Daily  News  Photo/William  De  Luga) 
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Abe's  home  is  reproduced 


Citicagoans  now  have  an  oportunitij  to  cieio  an  authentic  reproduction 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Hodgenville,  Kij.,  birthplace.  Die  ll-bii-l 8-foot 
replica  was  built  by  the  Pepper  Construction  Company  in  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society's  new  Lincoln  Gallery.  The  cabin  originally  loas  built 
in  one  of  the  company's  shops,  disassembled,  and  then  transported  to 
the  museum  and  reassembled.  Hand-shaped,  solid  timbers  measuring  8 
by  8  inches  were  used  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  Kentucky  historical 
site.  The  accompanying  4,000-square- foot  gallery  is  expected  to  open  soon. 


Lhicago  Daily  News 
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Hyde  Park's  founder: 


Paul  Cornell  (above),  credited  with  being  the  "Father  of 
Hyde  Park,"  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  Chicago's 
early  history  (Photo  courtesy  Chicago  Historical  Society). 
Cornell's  grandson,  Paul  Adrian  Cornell  (right)  says  his 
grandfather  isn't  as  well-known  as  other  city  pioneers  be- 
cause "he  didn't  have  a  good  public  relations  man." 


By  James  Kloss 

In  1853,  young  Chicago  law- 
yer Paul  Cornell  sat  astride  a 
horse  on  a  sandy  knoll  and 
looked  out  over  300  acres  of 
lakefront  land  he  had  pur- 
chased. 

Before  him  stretched  a  vast, 
low-lying  expanse  of  seeming 
wasteland,  located  a  distant 
three  miles  south  of  the  ciiy 
limits,  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
is  now  53rd  St. 

Cornell,  however,  was 
pleased  at  his  maiden  venture 
into  real  estate  speculation. 
What  he  saw  was  not  sand, 
awamp  and  prairie,  but  a  vi- 
S'on  of  lush  greenness. 
Green,  as  in  dollars,  to  be 


sure.  But  albo  green  as  in  love- 
!\  laadbcaped  parks,  tine 
homes,  churches  and  schools 
along  tree-lined  suburban 
streets. 

He  had  a  name  for  his  vision 
—  Hyde  Park  —  chosen  out  of 
admiration  for  that  magnifi- 
c  e  n  t  section  of  pleasure 
grounds  and  boulevards  in 
London. 

"HE    (CORNELL)    was  a 

capitalist  interested  in  making 
a  protit  and  building  a  for- 
tune," said  former  longtime 
Hvde  Park  Alderman  Leon 
Despres. 

"But  he  combined  his  drive 
ior  money  with  an  extra-or- 
dinary understanding  of  the  so- 


-;  4- 


cial  goals  necessary  lor  the 
success  ot  the  community  by 
which  he  hoped  to  profit,"  Des- 


pres v.'roit 


biograpiiical 


sketch  of  Cornell. 

Cornell  did  profit  —  hand- 
somely —  and  so  did  Hyde 
Park  and  the  city,  according  to 
Despres  and  other  admirers  of 
this  relatively  unknown  city 
pioneer.  - 

Cornell  (1822-1904)  was  born 
in  Upstate  New  York  but  came 
to  Adams  County,  Illinois, 
w.iifn  his  lathei  died  and  his 
mother  remained.  He  taught 
sohuol,  studied  lav  and  r-;47 
came  to  Chicago  to  practice. 

He  was  imnifdiately  in- 
troduced to  the  way  that  the 
ciry  that  works  worked.  While 
checking  into  the  Lake  House 


ai  Lake  and  flan-.  Si,  sumeuiu- 
stole  his  bundle  of  meager  pos- 
sessions, leaving  him  with  il't 
(.lothes  on  his  back,  a  pack  oi 
business  cards  and  $1.50. 

BUT  HE  GOT  a  job  in  a  for- 
mer teacher's  law  firm  and 
eventually  buili  up  a  luc'-ativ^ 
practice.  He  also  got  some  in- 
vestment advice  from  an  Illi- 
nois pohtician  named  Stephen 
"iou;^':-s,  whi  '  :n  :o  buv 
land  .south  of  tlit  ^  ity. 

Cornell  took  the  advice  and 
began  lo  devn  -p  .as  holdings. 
He  rt-'  ogni/ed  the  need  foi 
transporiaiioii  i')  ihc  city  sc 
lie  "ave  the  Illinois  Central 
R.R.^bO  acres,  largely  m  re 
turn  for  a  promise  of  daily  ser 
vice  to  Hyde  Park. 


Pioneer  without  a  press  agent 


Ai  lop.  leit,  a  portion  ol  tast  End  Park,  made  possible  as  a  resori  tor  Chicago's  elii«.  Alter  iht-  assassination  nt 

Ihrough  Paul  Cornell's  toresight.  as  it  appears  today  (Daily  President  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Lincoln  stayed  for  some  lime  ai 

News  Photo).  Above  is  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  which  was  the  Hyde  Park  with  two  ol  her  sons.  (Phoia  courtesy  Chi- 

built  in  1857  by  Cornell,  and  which  for  many  years  served  cago  Historical  Society) 


hor  a  nine,  tiowever,  Cornell 
had  to  subsidize  the  service  — 
ridefshiphad  dropped  to  aboul 
13  persons  daily. 

He  founded  the  industrial 
and  residential  community  of 
Grand  Crossing,  including  es- 
tablishment of  the  impressive 
Cornell  Watch  Co.  and  the 
American  Bronze  Co.  (which 
cast  the  Art  Institute's  famous 
lion.s ). 

Cornell  also  started  devel- 
opment of  the  Calumet  Harbor 
leiiion  as  an  ii  ■ruative  to 
shipping  and  industrialization 
of  the  Chicago  River  mouth 
area  near  the  centc-r  of  the 
city. 

HE  IS  THE  -Father  oi  Hyde 
Park"  where  he  donated  land 


and  funds  lor  many  commu- 
nity improvements  such  as  a 
village  hall,  a  church  where 
the  United  Church  of  Hyde 
Park  now  stands  53d  St.  and 
Blackstone,  lor  a  school  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Phillip  Mur- 
ray School. 

Cornell  ranked  among  the 
prime  movers  in  the  city's  ear- 
ly history,  right  up  there  with 
the  Fields,  McCormicks,  Og- 
dens.  Yet  his  contributions  are 
relatively  unsung,  a  situation 
that  distresses  some  of  his  des- 
cendants and  admirers. 

"I  suppose  he  didn't  have  a 
good  public  relations  man," 
says  his  grandson,  Paul  Adr- 
ian Cornell,  57. 

Tlie  grandson  flew  here  from 
his  home  in  Ireland  to  attend 


an  Oc  t.  '16  dedication  ol  a  me- 
morial boulder  to  the  city  pio- 
neer in  East  End  Park  at  53d 
St.  and  Hyde  Park  Blvd. 

THE  PARK  symbolizes  what 
may  have  been  Cornell's 
greatest  contribution  to  the 
city  as  a  whole  —  the  creation 
of  Its  system  of  inner  lakefront 
and  interior  parks  and  the 
boulevards  that  connect  them. 

Cuj-nt'll  donated  the  land  for 
East  End  Park  and  spent 
$5,000  to  landscape  it  in  1856  as 
a  public  park.  He  built  an  ele- 
gant hotel  facing  the  park, 
which  served  as  a  resort  for 
Ihr  cil\"s  elite. 

The  park  entiaiu  ed  ilie  value 
ol  the  hotel  and  nearby  proper- 
ty and  gave  Cornell  the  idea  of 


building  a  whole  sistfcm  ol 
parks. 

He  traveled  to  the  I-ast  and 
to  Europe  to  study  parks 
there.  He  assembled  a  group 
of  leading  citizens  to  back  his 
idea  and  in  1867  and  1868  lob- 
bied for  a  biil  establishing  a 
South  Park  Commission  and 
bond  issue. 

Cornell  served  as  secretary 
and  a  commissioner  tor  ]■! 
years.  The  hill  also  lead  the 
way  for  the  West  Side  and 
North  park  commis.'.ions. 

The  South  Park  Commission 
launched  Jackson  and  Wash- 
ingion  Parks  and  the  Midway 
boulevard  linking  them. 

"We  still  owe  him  inoie 
much  more  than  we  have  ac- 
knowledged," Despre  said. 
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Editor's  Note:  Valuable  help  in  preparing  this  issue  was  provided  by 
Dr.  Patrick  J.  Owens,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame's  history  department  and  a  John  Quincy  Adams  scholar.  He 
checked  the  references  to  the  meeting  in  the  Adams  Papers.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  provided  information  on  the  location  of 
microfilm  copies  of  the  Adams  Papers.  The  portraits  on  page  3  are 
courtesy  of  the  Adams  National  Historic  Site  and  reproduced  from  The 
Dictionary  of  American  Portraits  (Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1967).  The 
rest  of  the  photographs  are  from  the  files  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation. 

Viewers  of  educational  television's  "Adams  Chronicles" 
have  been  afforded  a  rare  example  of  packing  as  much  his- 
tory into  a  popular  dramatic  series  as  the  dramatic  structure 
can  bear.  Short  of  hav- 
ing a  man  standing  in 
front  of  a  blackboard, 
the  old  "sunrise 
semester"  format  that 
educational  television 
is  trying  to  get  away 
from,  this  may  well  be 
as  much  history  as  one 
can  get  from  television. 
The  medium  makes 
severe  demands  on  its 
message;  of  history,  it 
demands  narrative 
drive  and  dramatic  im- 
pact. There  is  no  lati- 
tude for  a  leisurely  or 
painstaking  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of 
various  kinds  of  evi- 
dence; the  show  must 
go  on. 

Lincoln  students  fur- 
rowed their  brows  and 
shifted  uneasily  in  their 
chairs  during  one  of  the 
more  powerful  scenes  in 
the  series.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  grand- 
son of  one  President 
and  son  of  another,  had 
come  to  Washington  to 
receive  his  instructions 
for  his  mission  to  En- 
gland as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  Secretary  of 
State  William  Seward 
took  him  to  meet  the 
new  President;  it  would 
be  the  only  meeting  be- 
tween the  Ambassador 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Adams,  at  his  artic- 
ulately deferential  and 


FIGURE  1.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-1886),  the  son  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  spent  most  of  his  childhood  in  Europe  and  attended 
English  schools  for  two  years.  His  greatest  diplomatic  triumph  was 
his  prevention  of  the  sale  of  the  Laird  rams  to  the  Confederacy. 


solemnly  statesmanlike  best,  thanked  the  President  and  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  to  be  able  to  live  up  to  his  important  and  dif- 
ficult mission.  Lincoln  said  nothing  of  the  mission  and, 
insultingly,  told  Adams  that  he  was  Seward's  man,  not  Lin- 
coln's, and  owed  his  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lincoln 
then  sat  down  at  his  desk,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  and  informed  Seward  that  he  had  j  ust 
settled  the  appointment  for  the  Chicago  post  office!  An  awk- 
ward moment  followed,  and  Lincoln  asked  whether  there  was 
anything  else  they  wanted.  With  that,  the  meeting  ended. 

The  great  hope  of  the  third  Adams  political  generation  thus 
encountered  the  new  force  in  American  politics,  the  man  of  the 

people,  the  man  of  no 
breeding.  The  scene  is 
set  for  the  denouement 
of  the  Adams  family 
story:  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  play  the  game  of 
politics  by  the  new  rules 
of  mass  democracy,  the 
family  will  be  spurned 
by  the  America  it  ex- 
pects to  serve.  The  logic 
of  Henry  Adams's  dis- 
gust with  "Grantism" 
in  politics  in  the  next 
generation  flows 
naturally  from  this  im- 
age; for  the  Lincolns 
and  Grants  of  this  polit- 
ical world  there  are  no 
statesmen,  only  office- 
seekers. 

The  makers  of  the 
"Adams  Chronicles" 
were  not  taking  Ucense 
with  the  written 
sources;  in  fact,  they 
followed  their  soiurce 
scrupulously.  The 
source  is  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Junior's  biog 
raphy  of  his  father, 
Charles  Francis 
Adams  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin, 
1900).  The  account  is 
worth  quoting  at 
length: 

Mr.  Adams  made  at 
the  time  his  own 
diary  record  of  the 
single  official  inter- 
view he  was  ever 
destined  to  have  wdth 
President  Lincoln. 
His  half-amused, 
half-mortified,  alto 
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FIGURE  2.  William  L.  Dayton  (1807-1864)  was  Lin- 
coln's first  choice  for  ambassador  to  England.  He 
served  as  ambassador  to  France  until  his  death  in 
1864. 


gather  shocked  description  of  it,  given  contempo- 
raneously to  members  of  his  family  was  far  more  graphic. 
He  had  been  summoned  to  Washington  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  receive  his  verbal  instructions.  The  country  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  dangerous  crisis  in  its  history;  a  crisis 
in  which  the  action  of  foreign  governments,  especially  of 
England,  might  well  be  decisive  of  results.  The  policy  to  be 
pursued  was  under  consideration.  It  was  a  grave  topic, 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  him,  Mr.  Adams  went 
with  the  new  secretary  to  the  State  Department,  whence,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  they  presently  walked  over  to 
the  White  House,  and  were  ushered  into  the  room  which 
more  than  thirty  years  before  Mr.  Adams  associated  most 
closely  with  his  father,  and  his  father's  trained  bearing  and 
methodical  habits.  Presently  a  door  opened,  and  a  tall, 
large-featured,  shabbily  dressed  man,  of  uncouth  ap- 
pearance, slouched  into  the  room.  His  much-kneed,  ill-fit- 
ting trousers,  coarse  stockings,  and  worn  slippers  at  once 
caught  the  eye.  He  seemed  generally  ill  at  ease,  —  in  man- 
ner, constrained  and  shy.  The  secretary  introduced  the 
minister  to  the  President,  and  the  appointee  of  the  last  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  usual  conventional  remarks,  expressive 
of  obligation,  and  his  hope  that  the  confidence  implied  in 
the  appointment  he  had  received  might  not  prove  to  have 
been  misplaced.  They  had  all  by  this  time  taken  chairs;  and 
the  tall  man  listened  in  silent  abstraction.  When  Mr.  Adams 
had  finished,  —  and  he  did  not  take  long,  —  the  tall  man  re- 
marked in  an  indifferent,  careless  way  that  the  appoint- 
ment in  question  had  not  been  his,  but  was  due  to  the  secre- 


tary of  state,  and  that  it  was  to  "Governor  Seward"  rather 
than  to  himself  that  Mr.  Adams  should  express  any  sense  of 
obligation  he  might  feel;  then,  stretching  out  his  long  legs 
before  him,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  great  relief  as  he  swung 
his  long  arms  to  his  head:  —  "Well,  governor,  I've  this  morn- 
ing decided  that  Chicago  post-office  appointment."  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  nation's  foreign  policy  were  dismissed 
together!  Not  another  reference  was  made  to  them.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln seemed  to  think  that  the  occasion  called  for  nothing 
further;  as  to  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  a  good  while  before  he  re- 
covered from  his  dismay;  —  he  never  recovered  from  his 
astonishment,  nor  did  the  impression  then  made  ever 
wholly  fade  from  his  mind. 
Although  there  were  some  small  differences  in  detail  in  the 
televised  version,  the  "Chronicles"  followed  the  account 
closely  and  rendered  its  spirit  nicely  enough. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  necessity  of  simplification  for  the 
sake  of  dramatic  impact.  Leaving  aside  the  invitation  in 
Charles,  Junior's  account  to  compare  Charles,  Senior's  orig- 
inal diary  entry  with  the  family  tradition,  one  can  say  that 
there  are  other  published  sources  of  information  written  by 
members  of  the  Adams  family  which  suggest  that  the  nature 
of  the  meeting  was  somewhat  different  from  the  televised  ver- 
sion. The  most  obvious  of  these  lies  in  Henry  Adams's  famous 
autobiography.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Henry  was 
the  Ambassador's  son  too,  and  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
England  as  his  private  secretary.  He  points  out  that  his 
father's  principal  aide,  also  a  political  appointee,  was  useless: 
"As  Secretary  of  Legation  the  Executive  appointed  the  editor 
of  a  Chicago  newspaper  who  had  applied  for  the  Chicago 
Post-Office;  a  good  fellow,  universally  known  as  Charley  Wil- 
son, who  had  not  a  thought  of  staying  in  the  post,  or  of  help- 
ing the  Minister."  Much  of  the  succeeding  episode  in  the 
"Chronicles"  was  based  on  The  Education;  yet  there  was  no 
attempt  to  pursue  this  obvious  lead.  Clearly,  the  Chicago  post 
office  was  not  something  that  was  totally  unrelated  to  the 
Adams  mission;  an  applicant  for  that  office  was  being  sent  in- 
stead to  England.  Was  Lincoln's  mention  of  the  Chicago  post 
office  a  gratuitous  slur  on  Mr.  Adams's  high  office;  was  it  the 
low  preoccupation  of  a  petty  politician  from  the  West? 

The  evidence  in  Charles  Francis  Adams's  diary  seems  con- 
clusive. This  is  the  entry  for  March  28, 1861;  Seward  was  dis- 
cussing the  state  of  affairs  with  the  new  administration  after 
suggesting  that  they  go  to  see  the  President  without  a 
scheduled  appointment: 

Not  very  encouraging  1  thought.  He  [Seward]  spoke  of  the 
President  kindly  and  as  coming  gradually  right,  whilst  he 
exposed  to  me  without  comment  or  censure  a  picture  of  his 
own  situation  —  much  absorption  in  the  details  of  office  dis- 
pensation, but  little  application  to  great  ideas.  The  Cabinet 
without  unity,  and  without  confidence  in  the  head  or  in 
each  other.  I  must  say  I  can  now  foresee  but  one  result.  He 
spoke  of  my  appointment  as  his  victory,  whilst  he  made  a 
species  of  apology  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wilson  which 
seemed  to  me  a  little  lame.  Failing  to  carry  his  nomination 
for  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  the  President  by  way  of  com- 
pensation flung  him  the  place  of  secretary  of  legation  of 
which  the  man  was  innocent  of  all  wish.  Mr.  Seward  could 
raise  no  objection  to  his  own  friend.  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
objection  to  the  choice,  upon  the  assurance  that  he  was  un- 
objectionable, which  he  gave  me.  After  breakfast  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  go  the  President's  to  acknowledge  my 
appointment  which  I  did.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  Cabinet 
with  only  Mr.  Arnold,  the  member  of  the  Chicago  District  of 
Illinois  there.  He  was  evidently  grieving  at  the  President's 
taking  out  of  his  hands  the  choice  of  the  Postmaster  of  Chi- 
cago, and  appointing  a  person  he  did  not  like.  Soon  the  Pres- 
ident came  in.  He  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  something 
complimentary,  1  briefly  thanked  him  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me,  and  expressed  the  hope  not  to  discredit  his 
selection.  In  the  matter  of  that,  said  he,  I  have  no  great 
claim  on  you,  for  the  selection  was  mainly  Governor 
Seward's.  1  replied,  admitting  my  consciousness  of  the  fact, 
but  that  without  his  assent,  the  act  could  not  have  been 
done.  The  President  then  turned  to  the  main  idea  and  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  the  Chicago  case.  He  was  about  to 
go  on  to  talk  with  Governor  Seward  on  other  topics  without 
minding  me,  when  the  latter  gave  me  a  hint,  and  1  respect- 
fully took  my  leave.  Such  was  his  fashion  of  receiving  and 
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FIGURE  3.  The  sons  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Charles  at  top, 
Henry  in  the  middle,  and  Brooks 
at  the  bottom. 


dismissing  the  incumbent  of  one  of 
the  two  highest  posts  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  country!  1  left  the  pre- 
sence cheerfully  enough,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  that  the  task  of 
being  in  his  council  had  not  been 
laid  upon  me. 

Within  the  same  rough  parameters  of 

truth,  what  a  very  different  image  of 

the  meeting  this  entry  presents! 
The  Chicago  post  office  was  not 

only  germane  to  the  conversation, 

Seward  and  Adams  had  themselves 

been  discussing  it  just  before  going  to 

meet  the  President.  Lincoln,  thinking 

always  in  terms  of  a  very  young 

party's  unity,  had  wanted  to  give  the 

ambassadorships  of  England  and 

France  to  William  L.  Dayton  and  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  been  the  Repub- 
lican nominees  for  Vice-President  and  President  in  1856.  Seward  had  pre- 
ferred Adams  for  England,  because  Adams  had  been  a  major  supporter  of 
Seward's  conservative  policies  in  the  secession  crisis  and,  before  that,  of 
Seward's  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  Moreover,  he  had  no  love 
for  Fremont.  Lincoln  yielded,  but  when  Seward  sought  to  press  Charles  L. 
Wilson's  appointment  for  Chicago,  he  ran  afoul  of  Lincoln's  strong  obliga- 
tion to  John  Locke  Scripps,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  who 
had  prepared  a  campaign  biography  of  the  President  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
Scripps  got  the  Chicago  post  office,  and  Lincoln  did  his  best  to  mollify 
Seward  by  giving  Wilson  the  secretaryship  in  the  English  legation.  Thus  the 
Chicago  post  office  was  a  subject  of  interest  to  Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Adams. 
In  fact,  since  Isaac  Arnold  of  Chicago  was  also  present,  it  was  about  the  only 
interest  that  everyone  present  had  in  common. 

For  Adams,  the  natiure  of  the  conversation  was  insulting  enough  anyhow. 
Siu-ely  a  mitigating  circiunstance,  however,  was  the  fact  that  their  meeting 
was  not  a  formal  one  —  that  Seward  and  Adams  came  unannounced.  More- 
over, Arnold  was  already  waiting  to  see  the  President  when  they  came  in, 
and,  if  his  presence  had  already  been  announced,  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Chicago  post  office  was  the  first  subject  which  came  to  mind  after  he  had 
"said  something  complimentary"  to  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Adams  dynasty. 

Why,  over  the  years,  did  the  Adams  family's  version  of  the  story  change? 
Why  did  Isaac  Arnold  disappear  from  the  scene  altogether,  so  that  the  men- 


tion of  the  post  office  became  a  gross  equation  of  the  highest  diplomatic  post 
with  a  miserable  and  petty  patronage  plum?  The  answer  hes  in  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  storytellers,  and  a  clue  lies  ready  at  hand,  again,  in  the 
famous  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Describing  his  feeling  of  "ridiculous" 
inadequancy  to  be  the  private  secretary  to  his  father  in  London,  Adams 
could  recall  that  he  was  comforted  only  by  the  knowledge  that  he  "was  not  a 
vulture  of  carrion  —  patronage." 

The  Adams  family  had  a  long  tradition  of  political  aloofness,  despite  their 
ability  to  play  the  game  with  skill.  In  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  the 
Sedition  Act  squinted  towards  the  elimination  of  any  legitimate  party  oppo- 
sition. Yet  Adams  himself  came  nearer  than  many  of  his  Federalist  cohorts 
to  accepting  party  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  his  rival  Jefferson  was  almost  as 
willing  to  see  critical  newspapers  prosecuted  by  government  (as  long  as  it 
was  a  state  and  not  the  federal  government)  as  Adams  was.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  early  republic  was  hostile  to  political  party. 

John  Quincy  Adams  began  as  a  moderate  Federalist  too  and  did  those 
things  that  a  politician  had  to  do  to  remain  in  the  good  graces  of  the  demo- 
cratic masses.  As  a  National  Republican,  he  gained  the  Presidency  in  1824 
by  what  his  critics  called  a  "corrupt  bargain"  with  Henry  Clay  —  a  union,  it 
was  said,  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Blackleg,  Blifil  and  Black  George.  As  Presi- 
dent, however,  he  refused  to  turn  out  officeholders  who  were  working 
against  his  reelection,  and  he  lost  in  1828  in  part  because  of  reluctance  to 
bargain  with  the  Anti-Masons. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  lost  the  chance  he  had  for  the  Liberal  Republican 

nomination  in  1872  by  writing  a 
frosty  letter  claiming  that  he  did 
not  want  the  nomination,  that  he 
would  not  negotiate  for  it  or  give 
any  assurances  to  anybody,  and 
that  he  would  accept  only  an  "un- 
equivocal call."  One  of  the  major 
planks  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
platform  was  civil  service  reform, 
and  increasingly  the  Adams  family 
showed  interest  in  reforms  which 
would  get  good  men  rather  than 
party  hacks  into  office.  The  reform 
served  an  urgent  family  need  — 
some  would  say  almost  a  psycholog- 
ical need  —  among  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams's  children. 

As  the  prospects  that  Henry, 
Brooks,  John  Quincy,  2d,  or 
Charles  Francis,  Junior,  would 
reach  the  station  attained  by  their 
grandfather  dimmed,  the  feeling 
that  political  parties  were  corrupt 
engines  for  driving  mediocrities 
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and  demagogues  to  office  sharpened.  Henry  learned  early 
that  "Truth  in  politics  might  be  ignored  as  a  delusion."  The 
political  process  seemed  to  favor  "men  whose  energies  were 
the  greater,  the  less  they  wasted  on  thought;  men  who  sprang 
from  the  soil  to  power; .  .  .  more  or  less  dull  in  outward  appear- 
ance." The  political  unrest  of  the  1890s  made  him  think  "it 
probably  his  last  chance  of  standing  up  for  his  eighteenth- 
century  principles,  strict  construction,  limited  powers,  George 
Washington,  John  Adams,  and  the  rest."  The  giants  of  the  era 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  were  still  available,  but  America  did 
not  call  them. 

By  the  1890s,  Henry's  brother  Charles  was,  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  a  "patrician  at  bay."  In  1896,  he  wrote  a  friend 
about  politics,  "I  can  influence  no  one.  Everyone  I  could  pos- 
sibly influence .  .  .  thinks  as  I  do,  while  those  who  think  other- 
wise regard  me  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  'classes,'  and 
as,  therefore,  not  even  entitled  to  a  hearing,  much  less  to  any 
degree  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  'masses.'  "  He  was  at  work  on  the  biography  of  his 
father  at  this  very  time;  the  volume  was  shaped  by  these  feel- 
ings. The  equation  of  the  Court  of  Saint  James  with  the  Chica- 
go post  office  was  all  he  could  see  in  this  father's  diary  ac- 
count. It  exemplified  the  forces  that  made  the  Adams  family 
feel  irrelevant.  Isaac  Arnold  then  vanished  from  the  Cabinet 
room,  never  to  return.  Mairtin  Duberman's  1961  biography  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  repeats  the  story  as  Charles,  Junior, 
told  it. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  took  his  revenge  on  Lincoln.  In 
1873,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  William  H.  Seward  before  the 
New  York  legislature.  Adams  was  still  "Seward's  man,"  in  a 
sense,  and  he  still  tended  to  view  Lincoln  as  he  had  appeared 
to  Seward  in  the  midst  of  the  secession  crisis.  After  that, 
Adams  had  left  for  Europe,  not  to  return  until  after  Lincoln's 
death;  his  sparser  contact  with  domestic  events  in  America 
failed  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  Seward's  changing  view- 
point. Moreover,  the  inadequacy  of  his  awkward  meeting  with 
Lincoln  still  rankled  him. 

After  a  statement  that  Lincoln  "afterward  proved  himself 
before  the  world  a  pure,  brave,  honest  man,  faithful  to  his 
arduous  task,  and  laying  down  his  life  at  the  last  as  a  penalty 
for  his  country's  safety,"  Adams  devoted  himself  to  "strict  jus- 
tice in  discriminating  between  persons."  He  affirmed  "with- 
out hesitation  that,  in  the  history  of  our  Government  down  to 
this  hour,  no  experiment  so  rash  has  ever  been  made  as  that  of 
elevating  to  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  with  so  little  previous 
preparation  for  his  task  as  Mr.  Lincoln."  Of  foreign  affairs 
"he  knew  absolutely  nothing,"  and  "he  was  quite  deficient  in 
his  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  qualities  of  public 
men,  or  their  aptitude  for  the  positions  to  which  he  assigned 
them.  Indeed,  he  never  selected  them  soley  by  that  standard." 
In  fact,  Lincoln  largely  ignored  experience  and  technical 
qualifications:  "It  was  either  partisan  service,  or  geographi- 
cal position,  or  the  length  of  the  lists  of  names  to  commenda- 
tory papers,  or  the  size  of  the  salary,  or  the  unblushing  per- 
tinacity of  personal  solicitation,  that  wrung  from  him  many 
of  his  appointments."  Seward  was  Lincoln's  superior  "in  na- 
tive intellectual  power,  in  extent  of  acquirement,  in  breadth  of 
philosophical  experience,  and  in  the  force  of  moral  disci- 
pline." Nevertheless,  "Mr.  Seward  voluntarily  dismissed  for- 
ever the  noblest  dreams  of  an  ambition"  for  the  Presidency 
which  "he  had  the  clearest  right  to  indulge,  in  exchange  for  a 
more  solid  power  to  direct  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
through  the  name  of  another,  who  should  yet  appear  in  all 
later  time  to  reap  the  honors  due  chiefly  to  his  labors." 

The  notion  that  Seward  was  the  power  behind  the  throne 
was  not  new.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  for  one,  held  that  theory  and 
therefore  included  Seward  as  a  victim  in  his  grisly  assassina- 
tion plot.  To  have  that  theory  come  from  a  source  as  highly 
placed  as  Adams  had  been,  however,  was  a  matter  of  great 
significance.  Immediately,  the  surviving  members  of  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet  initiated  a  correspondence  among  themselves 
discussing  "a  general  statement  correcting  the  misrepresen- 
tations semi-officially  put  forth  at  Albany."  Salmon  Chase, 
Montgomery  Blair,  and  Gideon  Welles  thought  about  making 
such  a  statement.  Chase,  however,  died  just  a  month  after 
Adams's  address,  and  Welles  felt  that  the  passing  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  suggested  the  urgency  of  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  opposite  view  while  it  was  still  possible  to  obtain  it 
from  eyewitnesses.  Late  in  1873,  Welles  published  three  arti- 


cles in  answer  to  the  address  and  published  a  fuller  version  in 
a  book,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  in  1874. 

These  were  the  first  big  volleys  in  the  long  war  over  Lin- 
coln's reputation.  The  terms  of  the  debate  quickly  left  the  era 
of  civil  service  reform  behind,  and  there  was  never  any  great 
reason  to  investigate  the  roots  of  Adams's  dislike.  Chroniclers 
of  the  Adams  family  perpetuated  the  story  of  the  meeting  as 
"lincolniana"  became  a  field  unto  itself.  The  paths  of  these 
two  great  American  names  hardly  ever  crossed  again. 

Still,  one  need  not  be  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  the 
Lincoln  field  in  order  to  be  able  to  describe  the  meeting  be- 
tween Adams  and  Lincoln  in  a  different  light.  Henry  Adams's 
autobiography  contains  the  clue  to  the  relevance  of  the  Chica- 
go post  office.  Charles's  biography  of  his  father  all  but  invites 
comparison  with  the  original  diary  entry.  And  the  "Adams 
Chronicles"  had  access  to  the  cooperation  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Adams  papers,  available  on  microfilm  to  everyone. 

The  problem  was  not  lack  of  zeal  for  research,  necessarily, 
nor  was  it  protectiveness  of  the  Adams  family  name.  The 
problem  was  the  medium.  Television  demands  drama,  brief 
situations  in  which  both  action  and  dialogue  tell  a  story  of 
interest.  Drama  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  explaining  the 
intricacies  of  patronage  policy.  In  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 
the  Adams  mission  to  London,  television  cannot  explain  that 
two  Chicago  newspapers  editors  vied  for  the  same  patronage 
plum,  that  one  was  championed  by  Seward  and  the  other  by 
Lincoln,  that  such  patronage  was  customarily  the  preserve  of 
the  local  Congressman  who  had  become  irate  that  the  choice 
was  removed  from  his  hands,  that  Seward's  influence  on  Lin- 
coln was  rising  but  had  been  exhausted  by  getting  Adams 
rather  than  Dayton  the  appointment  to  England,  that  Lin- 
coln tried  even  so  to  please  Seward  by  giving  his  man  in  Chi- 
cago a  job  in  England,  that  this  man  was  inadequate  to  the 
task  but  that  Seward  could  not  tell  the  President  so  because 
the  appointee  was  Seward's  man,  and  that  therefore  the  Chi- 
cago post  office  had  a  vital  connection  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
James.  This  is  a  subject  for  a  book  or,  perhaps,  a  lecture;  it  is 
not  the  stuff  of  television  drama.  But  it  is  history. 


FIGURE  4.  Pamphlet  version  of  C.  F.  Adams's  eulogy 
on  Seward. 


A  Celebration  of  Churches 


Community  rediscovery  is  a  name 
attached  to  the  activity  of  an  area  when 
residents  find  a  local  heritage  that  has 
been  forgotten.  The  term  is  a  good 
description  of  stirrings  in  Oak  Park 
which  began  with  a  birthday  party  for 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  in  1967;  and  which 
has  led  to  endeavors  like  the  restora- 
tion of  the  home  and  studio  and  the 
tour  program  of  the  Oak  Park  Tour 
Center. 

October  8  a  tour  will  be  offered  by  the 
Oak  Park  Tour  Center  of  an  entirely 
new  area  of  study:  church  architecture 
in  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest.  Work 
for  the  "Celebration  of  Churches"  was 
begun  in  1976  by  Margaret  Norton  and 
Peg  Zak,  two  volunteers  for  the  tour 
center.  The  team  has  investigated  the 
history  and  architecture  of  48  church 
buildings  and  chosen  6  in  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  to  be  viewed  on 
Sunday,  October  8. 

One  of  the  best  known  architects  on 
the  tour  is  Joseph  McCarthy  who  built 
the  Mundelein  campus  and  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Siena  at  34  North  Austin 
Boulevard,  one  of  the  churches  open 
on  the  tour. 

Very  little  has  been  uncovered  about 
McCarthy's  life  though  he  built  over 
forty  churches  and  university  campus 
buildings  in  the  Chicago  area  and  was 
once  described  as  "court  architect  to 
Cardinal  Mundelein".  Most  of  his  work 
came  during  the  most  important  period 
of  construction  for  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Chicago— the  1920's  and  thirties. 


The  tour  October  8  will  start  at  one 
of  the  oldest  still-in-use  church  build- 
ings in  Oak  Park:  the  Pilgrim  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Scoville  and  Lake 
Street.  The  congregation  that  built  the 
church  was  founded  in  1874.  This 
building  was  dedicated  in  1889  and 
completed  in  1899. 

The  building  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
in  Oak  Park  of  the  shingle  style  version 
of  Queen  Anne  architecture.  The  style 
was  popular  in  the  1880's  when  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  moved  to  Oak  Park  and 
built  his  own  1889  house  in  that  man- 
ner. One  characteristic  of  the  style  is 
a  love  of  texture,  especially  of  rustic 
materials;  and  this  church  combines 
stone,  cedar  shingles  and  diamond  pane 
windows  in  a  most  romantic  fashion. 


Guides  on  the  bus  will  comment  on 
residential  architecture  as  well  as  the 
exteriors  of  many  churches  not  toured. 
Guides  in  the  churches  will  speak  about 
the  congregation's  history  as  well 
as  the  architecture.  Among  the  six 
churches  will  also  be  Grace  Espicopal 
where  part  of  Robert  Altman's  film, 
"The  Wedding",  was  made.  Churches 
by  E.  E.  Roberts,  Elmer  Roberts,  and 
Talmadge  and  Watson  will  also  be 
toured.  Price  per  person  is  $5.00,  and 
our  group  will  meet  at  the  Oak  Park 
Tour  Center,  951  Chicago  Avenue,  Oak 
Park,  at  1:00  pm.  Call  622-2888  before 
October  1  for  reservations. 


Hawaiian  Dance  Presentation 
at  Franklin  Park 

You  can  enjoy  the  music  and  learn  the 
Hawaiian  dance  steps  of  the  Malihinis 
on  Tuesday,  October  24,  at  7:30  pm, 
at  the  Franklin  Park  office.  The  presen- 
tation, with  dancers  dressed  in  authen- 
tic Hawaiian  costumes  complete  with 
grass  skirts,  will  include  an  audience 
participation  period  for  both  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Call  622-2888,  begin- 
ning October  5,  for  reservations. 


^ristmai 


Decorating  Your 
Home  for  Christmas 

Learn  how  to  decorate  your  home  for 
the  Christmas  holiday  season,  when 
Francine  Novy  presents  a  slide  pro- 
gram for  St.  Paul  customers  on  Friday 
evening,  November  17,  beginning  at 
7:30  pm,  at  our  Franklin  Park  office. 
A  question  and  answer  period  will 
follow.  Call  622-2888,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 5,  for  reservations. 

Christmas  Choirs  Sing  at  St.  Paul 

The  Christmas  holiday  season  just 
wouldn't  be  complete  without  the 
traditional  Christmas  choirs  singing 
out  the  holiday  song  fare.  Be  sure  to 
stop  in  Monday  and  Friday  evenings, 
and  Saturday  mornings  during  Decem- 
ber to  hear  the  community  grade 
school,  high  school,  and  college  choirs 
sing,  and  get  the  Christmas  spirit! 

Christmas  Tour  with  Falicia 

Take  a  break  from  your  busy  holiday 
schedule  to  be  with  us  on  Saturday, 
December  2,  when  we  leave  from  the 
Franklin  Park  office  at  9:00  am  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  sights  and  sounds 
of  Christmas.  The  motorcoach  will 
travel  to  Northbrook  Court,  abun- 
dantly decorated  in  holiday  splendor, 
where  you'll  have  a  chance  to  purchase 
that  special  Christmas  gift  for  someone 
from  a  variety  of  specialty  shops  and 
exquisite  stores.  Lunch  will  be  at  Vic- 
toria Station.  Then,  we'll  visit  the 
famed  Christmas  House  in  Lake  Forest. 
Here,  our  group  will  view  more  than 
75  uniquely  adorned  holiday  trees.  An 
escort  will  take  us  through  the  rooms 
of  the  home,  filled  with  tinsel,  angels, 
and  storybook  characters,  each  with  a 
different  holiday  theme.  On  our  return 
trip  home,  we  will  be  stopping  at  the 
Sara  Lee  Discount  Center,  where  our 
group  will  be  able  to  purchase  at  a  dis- 
count a  variety  of  seasonal  treats.  Price 
per  person,  including  lunch,  is  $17.00. 
Call  622-2888,  beginning  October  5, 
for  reservations. 
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The  'hot'  war  we  can't  forget 


A  tour  of 
our  Civil  War 
historic  sites 

By  Ron  Pazola 

ccausc  ot  ihc  rcccnl 


Civil  War  h.is  hi-Lcimc  .i  luii 

Bui  even  bclbre  Ihc  iJotumcii 
Ian  .iirctl.  nian\  people  h.ul  .i 
keen  inlerest  in  ,i  u  ,u  Ih.ii 
ruthlesslv  lore  Ihis  eounlr>  apail. 
thai  claimed  moie  Aniciic.ui 
lives  lhan  any  other  war  and  ihai 
has  consequences  still  being  lell 
today. 

"Americans  have  an  endless 
fascination  for  the  Civil  War," 
says  Olivia  Mahoney.  curator  at 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
"There's  so  much  of  a  tangihle 
record  lef\  for  us,  so  many  physi 
cal  remains  that  make  the  war 
come  alive  It's  a  large,  heroic, 
dramatic  and  tragic  part  of  our 
past." 

One  of  the  foremost  cities  to 
support  the  Union,  Chicago 
played  an  important  pan  in  the 
war.  Almost  immediately  after  Il- 
linois Gov.  Richard  Yales  re- 
ceived word  thai  the  newl\ 
fanned  Confederacy  had  openeti 
fire  on  hi  Sumlei  nil  \prii  ll', 
1861.  palnolie  C  hie.lgoans  lieg.ui 
to  Ibmi  mililias.  Sinne  2S7,(MM) 
men  from  the  "I  .ind  of  Lincoln" 
served  in  the  Union  ,\rm>  In 
proportion  to  its  population,  llli 
nois  raised  more  soldiers  foi  ihe 
Northern  cause  lhan  any  oihei 
stale. 

And  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  Stephen  Douglas  and 
Philip  Sheridan — some  of  the 
war's  most  prominent  figures — 
lived  in  Illinois  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Chicago  IS  filled  with  sites  that 
stand  as  sentinels  to  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States. 

The  Stephen  A.  Douglas  Tomb 
and  Memorial  stands  at  15th 
Street  and  Lake  Park  Avenue 
Best  known  for  his  debates  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Douglas  was  a 
U.S.  senator  who  upheld  the 
nghl  of  each  state  and  territory 
to  determine  whether  it  wanted 
slavery. 

Disillusioned  by  his  failure  to 
be  elected  president  and  sickened 
by  the  Union's  fragmentation 
and  inevitable  collapse  into  war, 
Douglas  died  on  June  .1,  1861. 
He  was  buned  on  land  that  was 
part  of  his  estate,  Oakenwald. 

The  statesman's  remains  rest 
in  a  marble  sarcophagus  placed 
within  a  crypt  under  a  lofty 
granite  column.  Suirnounting  the 
column  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Douglas,  which  was  sculptured 
by  Leonard  Volk  in  1881.  Upon 
the  sarcophagus  is  an  inscription, 
giving  the  dates  of  Douglas'  birth 
and  death  and  his  last  words: 
"Tell  my  children  to  obey  the 
laws  and  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Just  south  of  the  monument  is 
St  Joseph  Car<mdclet  Child 
Center,  TS')  F  1'vth  St  Buili  in 
1865,  the  from  pan  of  the  build 


ing  was  once  the  Chicago  Sol- 
diers' Home,  a  residence  for  dis- 
abled Civil  War  veterans.  At  one 
time  as  many  as  9')  soldiers  and 
sailors  occupied  the  building. 
The  home  was  sold  to  the  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  Chicago  in 
187  1  and  convened  lo  St. 
Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  a  di- 
rect predecessor  of  ihc  inslilu- 
iion  thai  currently  uses  the 
building. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1861, 
Ihe  Union  set  up  \rmy  barracks 
on  60  acres  between  II  si  and 
iitii  Streets  and  from  Collage 
Grove  .Avenue  on  the  east  lo 
Manin  1  ulher  King  Dnve  on  the 
west.  Named  alter  ihe  LI  S.  sena- 
tor who  owned  property  there, 
Camp  Douglas  originally  was  a 
recruiting  cenier  and  training 
post  for  Illinois  volunteers.  As 
the  war  intensified,  the  post  also 
was  used  as  a  pnst)ner  of  war 
camp,  holding  as  many  as 
U),mX)  (  onfederale  soldiers 

In  1864  ( ol  Benjamin  J. 
Sweet,  the  camp's  commanding 
officer,  uncovered  a  plot  by 
Southern  sympathizers  to  release 
and  arm  his  prisoners,  burn 
down  the  city  and  claim  it  for 
Ihe  Confcderacv  Sweei  called  in 
lederal  reinforcements,  squelched 
the  conspiracy  and  was 
promoted  lo  general  for  his  ef- 
forts His  remains  rest  in 
Rosehill  Cemetery  in  Chicago. 

Jo  niaik  the  site  of  Camp 
DoiigLis.  which  was  K>rn  down 


in  spnng  1865,  Ernest  A.  GnlTin 
set  up  a  glass  display  case  in  his 
parking  lol  in  front  of  GnfTin 
Funeral  Home,  .1232  S.  Manin 
Luther  King  Drive.  Besides 
showing  Civil  War  anilacts  and 
the  (lags  of  each  slate  in  the 
Union  and  the  Conlcderac>.  Ihe 
case  also  displa>s  a  blownup 
copy  of  the  enlistment  papers  of 
Ciriffin's  grandfather  Charles, 
who  joined  the  LJ.S.  colored  in- 
fanlrv  at  Camp  Douglas  on  Jan 
5,  1864. 

Some  6,000  Confederate  sol- 
diers died  at  Camp  Douglas, 
ihcy  are  buried  in  concentric 
trenches  at  Oak  Woods  Ceme- 
tery, 71st  Street  and  Collage 
Grove  Avenue.  To  commemo- 
rate their  deaths,  various  Confed- 
erate veterans'  associations  erect 
ed  Ihe  Confederate  Mound 
Monument  in  189  V  ITie  bronze 
figure  of  a  Southern  inlaniryman 
rests  on  top  of  a  granite  pillar 
l^rge  bronze  tablets  at  the  base 
of  the  monument  list  the  names, 
companies  and  regiments  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  buried 
there.  Twelve  unmarked  head- 
stones of  federal  guards  who  died 
at  Camp  Douglas  are  also  at  the 
mound. 

In  another  section  o\  ihe  ceme 
tery  stands  a  bronze  statue  ol 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  put  up  by 
the  Illinois  Grand  Arm>  of  the 
Republic  in  1905  in  a  section  re 
served  for  Union  soldiers. 

.Another  site  relating  lo  Ihe 


Civil  War  is  at  14th  Place  and 
Wabash  Avenue.  Not  content 
with  Chicago's  having  one  pris- 
oner of  war  camp,  candy  manu- 
facturer and  Civil  War  collector 
Charles  Ciunlher  bought  the  no- 
tonous  Libby  Prison,  moved  it 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  lo  Chi 
cage's  South  Side  and  converted 
II  into  a  war  museum,  fhe  mu- 
seum was  dismantled  in  1899, 
and  ils  bncks  were  used  to  build 
the  Coliseum  Theater  Allhou^ 
the  Coliseum  was  demolished  in 
the  late  1970s,  remnants  of  the 
castle-like  structure  still  sland.  A 
wall  from  Ihe  prison  can  be 
viewed  at  the  Chicago  Hisloncal 
Society. 

Several  siles  in  the  Loop  were 
significanl  to  events  that  led  to 
and  followed  the  war.  Ihe 
l  iemont  House,  on  Ihe  south- 
east corner  of  Lake  and  Dear- 
born Streets,  was  a  hotel  that 
served  as  a  mecca  for  I9ih  Cen- 
lun  politicians  In  1858,  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  launched  their  fa- 
mous debates  for  a  U.S.  Senate 
seal  by  speaking  from  the  hotel's 
balcony  The  building  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Chicago  Fire  of 
1871. 

A  few  blocks  west,  on  the 
soulheast  comer  of  lake  Street 
and  Wacker  Drive,  stood  Ihe 
Wigwam,  a  building  especially 
constructed  for  the  1860  Repub- 
lican Convention  and  dcmol- 
islied  about  a  year  later  Lincoln 
was  nominated  the  partv's  presi- 


The  Civil  War 
in  Chicago 

Chicago  is  tilled  with 
monumenls,  statues  and 
historic  sites  associated 
with  the  Civil  Wai,  For  a 
guide  lo  Ihese  (as  well  as 
related  organizations  and 
hisloric.il  exhibits)  sue  the 
Friday  Guide  in  Ihe  ceiiier 
of  Ihis  week  s  sti  ".ion  (ust 
before  Take  2 


deniial  ciindidale  lieie.  his  even- 
Ui.il  elciliiin  lo  iIk  piesnlemv 
iriggeied  Ihi  Soulli's  secession 
from  Ihe  I  inioii 

lo  ihe  soulhe.isl  on  .i  st|ii:ire 
bounded  b>  R.iiid»ilph,  C  laik. 
Washington  and  l.aSalle  Streets 
was  the  Cook  County 
Courthouse  where  Lincoln's 
body  lay  in  stale  on  May  I  and 
2,  1865.  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated on  Apnl  14,  1865,  just 
five  days  after  Robert  E.  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

I  hree  men  who  played  a  part 
in  the  war  are  buried  in 
Graceland  C  cmelery,  4001  N. 
Clark  Si  .Allen  Pinkerton,  who 
started  a  detective  agency  in  Chi- 
cago, worked  for  a  while  as 
Lincoln's  bodyguard  and  partici- 
pated in  the  LIndeiground  Rail- 
road, has  a  monument  here.  Bur- 
ied   IKJl     111  II I    IS  (mik.i/i) 

Webster,  one  of  I'inkerlon  s 
operatives,  who  was  hanged  by 
the  (  onlederacy  as  a  spv.  And 
the  remains  of  Joseph  Medill,  a 
Chicago  I  ribune  publishei  and 
editor  whose  intlaiiinialor>  ar- 
ticles coninbuied  lo  the  North's 
0[ien  conflict  wiili  ihe  Si>ulh,  he 
in  Ihe  cemetei-y. 

Many  Civil  War  memorials 
can  be  found  at  RosehiU  Ceme- 
tery, 5800  N.  Ravcnswood  Ave. 
Just  past  the  main  gale  stands 
the  Civil  War  Monument  dedi- 
cated to  the  linion  dead  West 
of  the  monument  is  a  limestone 
memonal  hononng  the  First  Illi- 
nois Light  Ariillery,  the  plot 
outlined  by  10  cannon  barrels 
sunk  into  the  ground,  muzzles 
pointing  lo  Ihe  sky  Other 
memorials  are  dedicated  to 
Company  B,  First  Regiment  of 
the  Illinois  Light  Artillery  (Bridg- 
e's Ballerv)  and  Ihe  Chicago 
Board  of  I  rade  Ballery.  The 
grandest  monumenl  of  all  is  a 
mil-size  bronze  cannon  draped  in 
the  Stars  anil  Siripes,  which 
memorializes  Ballery  A  of  the 
Chicago  Light  Artillery. 

John  Wenlworth,  mayor  of 
Chicago  during  the  war,  and 
Leonard  Volk,  who  sculpted  the 
lite  masks  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  also  are  buried  m  the 
cemetery. 

Finally,  a  monumenl  to  Col. 
James  Mulligan  can  be  viewed 
near  the  entrance  of  Calvary 
Cemetery.  .101  Chicago  Ave., 
Fvanston  Mulligan  commanded 
the  Insh  Bngade.  the  first  regi- 
ment to  l)e  niusiered  in  Illinois. 
He  and  his  iioops  foughl 
valiantly  in  the  Shenandoah  'Val- 
ley where  he  was  morlally 
wounded  in  1864  On  his  monu- 
ment are  inscribed  his  last 
words;  "I .ay  me  down  and  save 
the  Hag.  " 
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he  Friday  guide 


The  Abraham  Lincoln  statue  in  Uncoln  Park.  Clark  Street  at  North  Avenue 


Though  the  battlefields  were  far  away, 

the  War  Between  the  States 
has  left  a  lasting  impression  on  Chicago. 

Text  by  Ron  Pazola 


Tribune  photos  by  Hung  Vu 


Bronzed  for  posterity 

hroughoul  ihc  cily  can  be 
found  man\  outdoor 
bron/o  sculptures  of  f;i 
mous  Civil  War  heroes. 
Their  figures  remind  us  ot  ihe 
sacnfices  ihcse  men  made  at  a  (ime 
when  our  counlr>  was  divided  b\ 
war.  fear  and  haia'd. 

Abraham  Lincoln  (The  Chicago  Lincoln), 
1956.  Lincoln  Square,  inlersection  ol  Unr.otn, 
Lawrence  and  Western  Avenues  I  incoln  is 
portrayed  here  ds  a  symbol  ot  liDeiTy  He  is 
youthful  and  wardle^s  3s  tie  .ippeaied  when 
he  --[xAe  10  .i  Cnicdyo  riudietirt-  on  Dye  10, 
!riv  rit>e-l  wii  lite  sc  ulpluiu Iwm--  -ii.' 
lirii.'iM  .i  wuiil^  "t-it-t!  scx;it'ry  is  nnl  am!  sImII 
IX'  .t  Idil'if  Avan)  f.i.rh.ifiks  m  iilplHil 
Ifie  si.jiui! 

UrKOln  the  Friendly  Neighbor  1959,  6655 
W  Cermak  Hd.,  Berwyn  A  y..un.i  iwinlk-.s 
bncoin  stands  between  a  txjy  and  a  girl  Be 
neath  the  figures  is  a  quotatjon  Irom  a  leHer 
wntien  by  Lincoln  lo  an  Illinois  politrciaii  in 
1849  Tbe  better  part  ol  of«  s  life  consists  in 
tvs  tnendships"  The  tjncoln  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  commissioned  the 
work,  wrfuch  also  vvas  created  by  Fairbanks 

Uncoln  ttw  Railsplinttr.  1911.  Garlietd 
Parti,  com«r  of  WasMrtgton  and  Central  Parti 
Boulavarda.  Standing  on  a  t>oulder  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  a  muscular,  physically  pow 
erlul  Lincoln  ot  the  1830s  The  work  vwas 
sculpted  by  Ctiarles  MulliQan 

Abraham  Lincoln  (The  Seated  Lincoln), 
1906  (Mtrted  1926),  Qranl  Partt.  Court  of 
Prestdants,  north  ol  Congrea*  Partfway  near 
ColuntxM  Dfive.  Augustus  Saml-Gaudens  de- 
signed this  seated  figure  of  Uncoln  vinTh  nis 
head  lowered  as  il  m  deep  though!  Ttie  Grant 
Park  Uncoln  is  often  contused  with  Dantel 
Chester  French  s  figure  m  the  Uncoln  Memo 
nal  in  Washington,  0  C  The  bronze  figure  and 
its  cfwir  are  or.  a  granite  pedestal  ttiat  forms 
the  canter  ol  a  1 50- foot  platform 


Robeltill  Cemetery  dt  b800  N  H.ivunsw.jix]  Av. 
War  monuments 


ttie  site  ol  ^eveidl  Civil 


Abraham  Lincoln  (The  Starnling  Ur>coln), 
1S87.  Uncoln  Part  east  ol  the  Cfiicago  His- 
tortcal  Society,  Clarti  Street  at  rterth  Avenue. 

The  standing  l1V?-toot  figure  of  Urxxjln,  wfw 
rrxjst  tustonans  consider  our  greatest  presi- 
dent, IS  shown  tx)wir>g  his  head  The  chair 
tiehind  him  has  liavt/ed  legs  ar»d  an  AmerKan 
eagle  on  the  tiack  lnscfvt>ons  on  (he  base  uf 
the  nwnumenl  display  phrases  from  UrxxJin  s 
speeches  Ttie  work  also  was  created  by 
Sainl-Gaudens  and  is  considerod  his  master- 
piece 

Gen.  John  Logan  Memonal,  1S97.  Grant 
Park,  Michigan  Avenue  at  9th  Street  Bom  in 

downsiate  fvlurphystxiro.  Logan  was  a  promi- 
nent war  hero  wfio  fought  valiantly  at  the 
battles  ot  Vickstxjrg  and  Atlanta  His  memonal 
stwws  him  sitting  astnde  a  horse  and  hokJing 
a  Hag  After  Logans  death  the  Illinois  legisla 
ture  appropnated  $50,000  for  fws  monunient, 
which  was  commissioned  to  sculptors  Saint 


Gaudens  aitd  Aiexartdei  Phimiiter  Proctor 

Gen  Fivkp  Henry  Shendan.  1923,  Lincoln 
Park  near  Shertdan  Road  at  Belmom  Avenue 
and  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  One  ol  the 

North  s  most  successful  cavalry  leaders. 
Shendan  is  portrayed  on  top  ol  a  tKXse.  ral- 
tying  his  troops  with  an  outstretched  arm  A 
tatjtet  was  placed  near  ttie  sculpture  on  Sept. 
19.  1934,  to  commemorate  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  his  victory  m  the  Battle  ol  Oeoquon, 
Va  After  the  war  StierxJan  was  commarxJer 
of  Army  headquarters  in  Chicago  where  he 
tned  to  stop  ttie  Chicago  Fire  arxj  return  the 
city  to  taw  and  order  Gutzon  Borglum 
sculpted  his  merrxxial 

Gen  Ulysaea  S.  Grant  Memorial,  1891. 
Uncoln  Park,  Rklge  Drive,  overtooMng  Can- 
non  Onve.  Designed  by  Louis  Rebisso.  this 
cokttsal  sculpture  measures  18  feet.  3  inches 
tt  portrays  Grant  seated  on  top  of  a  horse  m 
luH  mdiiary  uniform  with  a  sword  at  tus  side 


History  in  the  open 

□ or  more  infomialion  on 
these  Civil  War  related 
Mies,  sec  the  story  on  Page 

Camp  Douglas,  between  31st  and  33rd 
Streets  Irom  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  ic  Mar 
On  Luther  Kir»g  Ditve.  The  Union  camp  (later  a 
pnson  tor  Confederate  sokliors)  is  long  gone, 
but  a  glass  display  case  in  ttie  parking  tot  of 
the  Gnffin  Funeral  Home,  3232  S  Martin  Lu 
ttTGt  Kirii)  Dr    serves  as  d  memorial 

Stephen  A  Douglas  Tomb  and  Memorial. 
1881.  35th  Street  and  Lake  Park  Avenue 
Dougldb  tJfxly  lies  iii  d  aypi  uiKkji  a  lotTy 
coliifim  luriTiiiunlfi]  tjy  d  broru*;  ^Idlue 
sculpled  by  loonard  Volk 

Libby  Pnson  remnants.  14lh  Place  and 
Wabash  Avenue  ( »nly  It.w  bricks  rcm-iiii  Iruiii 
Hid.  ViMjinid  [iiistjrier  ol  w.jr  uimp  V\M  t;vcnlij 
,illy  ft),  ^nif  |*af1  ( i1  Ititf  .>|il  C(rflMliim 

ridk  Woods  Cemetery.  71s1  Slreel  and 
Cottagti  Gnive  Avwtue  linil  trj-.invj  .|>ii  im 
hiXM)  (^.(iluOerdlo  Stiklit-ib  wht  i  (inxi  ,il  i  .ii'ijJ 
IXiuyias 

RosehiH  Cemetery.  S800  N.  Ravens  wood 
Ave.  Sne  ol  various  Civil  War  ntonunients  and 
memorials 

Si  Joseph  Carondslet  ChiM  Center.  186S. 
739  E.  35th  St  Once  the  Chicago  bo*d«rs 
Home  for  disabled  Crvit  War  veterans,  it  now 
bekx^gs  to  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  CTwca- 
go 

A  wealth  of  information 

n  the  Chicago  are<i,  iherv's 
no  shortage  of  museums 
and  librancs  lh;il  contain 
Civil  War  artifacts  and 
punt  matcnals.  Whether  you  have  a 
passing  fancy  for  the  war  or  are  a 
senous  scholar  of  the  penod.  the  re- 
sources available  won't  disappoint 


Drive 


>ou 

Batavia  Depot  Museun 
tavia;  706-879-1800.  Thr- 
one of  tfie  oklesl  ratlroao 
Imgton  Une,  is  the  sile  ot 
seum  tfwi  contains  a  M.k 
play  Lincoln  s  widow  . 
Bellevue  Place,  a  n^nla' 
where  sfie  was  a  paliei 
Sept  10,  1875  The  rr.:^- 
lo  4  pm  Mondays  Wedr. 
turdays  and  Sundays  Adn 

Ctiicago  Htstoncal  Soc 
St;  642-4600.  This  mu 
Ovd  War  artrtacis  vrfiidi  • 
eufnbrt.  'A  House  Divf  le  i 
ol  Lincoln.'  kx^ated  m  ic 
Wing  (scheduled  to  be- 
years)  Occupying  j,&Ofi 
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oy  Prison,  at  14th  Place  and  Wabash  Avonue.  eventually  were  used  to  build  'hp  Coliseum  Theater. 


S  Grant  Memorial  In  Lincoln  Partt  overlooking  Cannon 


n  155  HouMon,  B»- 

IBM  Batavia  Depot. 
'  -lations  on  ttie  BiF- 
'  n  (oral  Nstory  mu- 
iT/  Todd  Unootn  db- 

was  committed  to 

•  asylum  m  Batavia, 
f  from  Mav  20  to 
«im  IS  open  from  2 
fv^tJays,  Fndays,  Sa- 
i^sswn  IS  frre 
wty,  1601  N.  Ckmk 
rv\jm  tiouses  maf»y 

-in  bfi  viewed  n  an 
:  Amefica  m  the  Age 
Amencan  H«lonf 

•  in  diriplay  for  10 
»iuare  'eel  the  ex- 


MbN  teatuTM  more  than  600  objects  from  ttw 
society's  coHectton.  including  ttw  (aWe  at 
wh*ch  Grant  and  Lee  signed  the  temis  of  sur 
render  at  Appomattox,  ttw  farfXJUS  Lincoln 
paintif^  The  Rail  Sp«tter.'  the  laWe  ami  chak 
Lincoln  used  when  signing  the  Emanopation 
Proclamation,  John  Brown  s  Bible  and 
Uncxjin  s  death  bed  Vksrtors  can  watch  a  Bve- 
»y  vtdao  intnxJudng  the  exNbMon.  Hsten  to 
dramattc  exoerpta  Wn  soWters  toners  and 
the  Uncr*vDougl«s  debates  and  Intoract  wtth 
actors  portraying  histortcal  figures  There  also 
to  a  research  Hbrary,  contantng  many  books 
ary)  manuscripts  on  the  war  Exhitttton  gal- 
iBhea  ve  open  from  9^30  a  m  lo  4  30  p  m 
MorYieyi  through  Saturdays  and  rxxjn  to  5 
p  m  sindays  Research  colecltons  are  open 
fnyn  9^30  4.m  to  4  30  pm  Tuesdays  to  Sa- 
lurtlayt  Mrttekm  a  t3  tor  adiita.  Use  of  the 
torwy  ta  tree 


St.  Joseph  Carondelet  Child  Cen- 
ter was  once  a  home  for  disabled 
Civil  War  veterans. 

Du  Page  Cowity  ttalortcal  PAueewn,  102  E. 
Wesley  SU  Wheaton;  706-682  7343.  hloused 
in  ttie  1891  buikJmg  ttiat  was  tormerfy  the 
John  Ouincy  Adams  Memorial  Litxary.  ttw 
museum  contains  information  about  various 
miHtary  erxampmerts.  a  collection  of  tetters 
written  by  a  Unkxi  soldier  to  his  fiance  and 
records  of  ttw  local  GrarxJ  Army  of  Itie  Re- 
public's treasury  reports  arxj  rrwmte  books 
Open  10  am  to  4  pm  Morxlays.  Wednes- 
days. Fridays.  Saturdays  Admission  te  free 

Qrwd  Army  of  the  RepuUk  Memorial  Mu- 
•eixn,  CNcsgo  Pubic  Library  CiAnl  Cen- 
ter, ttfcond  ftoor.  78  E.  Wawington  St.  269- 
2926.  'A  Nation  Divtried  The  War  BeTween 
trw  States.  1 861  1865."  open  to  the  puWtc 
through  March,  is  an  exlubrt  displaynig  various 
manuicrlpts,  documents,  txoadsheets,  photo- 
graphs, reminiscences,  untlorms.  firearms, 
medical  instruments,  official  records  ar>d  ottier 
contemporary  and  retrospective  accounts  of 
ttie  war  Ttie  exhrtjfl  is  near  tr»e  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library  s  Speoal  Collections  Division,  which 
hows  10.000  volumes  on  the  Civil  War 
eluding  an  extensive  regimental  history  coHec- 
tton Manuscripts,  archives,  photographs  and 
art  also  form  part  of  the  coHectkxi  The  muse- 
um te  open  from  9  a  m  to  7  p  m  Mondays 
through  Thursdays.  9  a  m  to  6  pm  Fridays 
ami  9  a  m  to  5  p  m  Saturdays  The  Special 
Coltections  Division  is  open  from  noon  to  4 
p  m  Moridays  through  Fridays  Admtsston  Is 

Owl  Amiy  of  the  Repubic  Memorial  mnd 
VetMWW'  MHtary  MiMum,  23  E  Oowner  PL, 
Aurora;  706-697 -7221    Ctvil  War  weapons. 

photos,  unrtorms,  canteofts  and  drums  can  be 
vtew^d  tn  th»s  1877  sandstone  bu*1ir>g  A  li- 
brary of  war  history  consists  nxKtty  of  Civil 
War  books  Hours  are  noon  to  4  p  m  Mon 
days.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  Admission  is 

Lake  Cou«y  Muaeian,  LMewood  Forest 
Prveerv*  at  Hnote  **^rmmf  176  and  FakfMd 
RomL  Wauconde;  706-52R-7878.  The  muse- 
um houses  various  War  weapons,  am- 
rrujnrtton  and  unrfonm  A  non-circulating  re- 
search library  contains  extensive  archival 
matehals.  mduAng  the  roatars.  tenere  arx)  n- 
ductton/tSecharge  papen  of  96  IMnoi*  r«g^ 
rrwots  Open  1  to  4:30  pm  daly  AJiiaati.ii 


Stephen  A  Douglas  Tomb  and  Me- 
monal.  35th  Street  and  Lake  Park 
Avenue. 


is  $1  'or  adults 

Libertyville-MurKleleln  Historical  Society. 
413  N  MHviraukee  Ave  ,  Ubertyville;  70B  382 
2330.  Housed  m  an  1876  Victonan  l>tiik)">g, 
trie  museum  contains  various  Civil  Wat  ar 
tifacts,  including  tt>e  letters  of  an  atiolrtionist 
imprisoned  m  Wisconsin,  part  of  ttie  fnnge  ot 
a  flag  ttiat  draped  Lincoln  s  txDx  at  tfie  Ford 
Theater  in  Washington.  DC.  and  a  banner 
awarded  the  Wide  Awakes  a  pofitfcaf  organi- 
zation trial  fxxitiibutert  tn  Ufvx.>ln  ^  pnx'i'i'i  i<< 
tti©  prestder>cy  Visitors  also  can  use  a  re- 
search library  Summer  hours  are  2  to  4  p  m 
Sundays  Winter  hours  are  by  appointment 
onty  Admission  Is  free. 

McHenry  Cowrty  IHatoricI  SocMy  Muse- 
um, 6422  N.  Main  St.  Union;  815^923^2267 
Amor>g  the  material  (ourxJ  m  ftvs  musetjm  in 
tfie  1870  Umon  School  buildir>g  are  uniforms, 
weapons,  photograplis,  a  railroad  pass  tfial 
allowed  a  Wack  famJy  to  travel  troety  by  tra»n 
and  a  quilt  made  for  a  UriKXi  soldier  by  his 
wife  before  he  went  off  to  war  The  research 
library  has  various  Civi  War  txxjks  and  dian- 
es,  including  en  excertont  ooJtege  research 
paper  on  McHenry  County's  involvement  in 
the  war  Hours  are  i  to  4  p  m  Wedriesdays 
and  Saturdays  from  May  to  October  (also  1  to 
4pm  Sundays  from  June  to  August)  The 
reseamh  Itrary  is  open  9am  to430pm 
weekdays  yew  rourxj  Admiss«n  to  ttie  mu 
seum  IS  $2  for  adults  and  $i  an  hour  'of  ir»e 
tihrary 

Newbwry  Ubrwy.  60  W  WaAon  St;  943- 

S090.  This  pnvate  htxary  contains  one  of  ttie 
strongest  iK>ldir>gs  c,f  f'lorth  and  South  regi- 
mental tMStones  and  a  good  coHectKxi  of  pub- 
lished cfiaries,  letters  arx)  rrwrrioirs  on  ttw  war 
There  s  also  a  collecticn  of  put*stied  mihtary 
rosters,  ad)uant  gerwrils  reports  rT\aps  and 
rare  books  ■^le  library  also  txxjs^s  34  G  P  A 
Heafy  portraits.  Including  those  ot  Uncoin  and 
Grant  found  m  the  lobby  and  those  of  Sher- 
man, Sheridtin  and  Beauregard  in  tt>e  reading 
room  on  the  second  floor  Open  11  am  to 
7  30  p  m  Tuesdays  through  Thursdays  and  9 
a  m  to  5  p  m  Saturdays  Admrssioo  ts  free 

Old  Qraue  Ha  and  MuMum.  Yorii  Road 
ar>d  Ogden  AverHie,  Oak  Brook:  706  655- 
2090-  This  waterwheel  gristmill,  ttw  onty  one 
operating  in  ttltnois.  is  one  of  the  few  autfien- 
tic  Ur^derground  Railrood  statxxis  in  Winots 
Civil  War  relics  can  be  seen  on  tfie  ground 
ftoor  The  museum  is  open  from  10  a  m  to  5 
p  m  dally  from  early  May  to  late  October  Ad- 
mission Is  free 

Regenstem  UbraiY  Department  of  Special 
CoAecHons,  Unlvwslty  of  Ctilcago.  1100  E. 
57th  St,  702-6705  The  hbrarv  has  one  ot  ttw 
largest  ItncrJn  hok1ir>gs  m  rt»e  area  Do.-iated 
by  William  Barton  the  collection  indudes  Lin- 
coln memorabilia,  possessions  and  art  worlis 
There  s  a  large  collection  of  original 
manuscripts,  tetters,  diaries,  txx*s  and  Cur- 
rier and  Ives  prints  on  the  w«r  Photographs 
wxj  engravings  of  vartous  Crvil  War  generals 
arxJ  statesmen  can  alao  Iw  lourxJ  here  Hours 
are  6  30  a  m  to  5  p  m  weekdays.  9  a  m  to  1 
p  m  SatiFdays  Admission  la  free 


Read  alt  about  it 

□ o  you  hnvc  a  hunger  lo 
Icam  more  about  the  war 
through  books  and  don't 
mind  bu>ing  them?  There 
aa-  several  specialized  bookstores  in 
the  cil>  that  can  eater  to  your  in- 
lea^Ls  and  whet  your  appetite  for 
more  in  formal  ion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop.  357  W  Chi- 
cago Ave.;  944-3085.  Owner  Daniel  Weinberg 

taVps  iim?  Civil  W;si  serKjiisly  and  it  shows  m 
hi=-  bookstore  which  carries  some  10,000  m- 
and  out  ot  pnnl  twoks  on  Lincoln  and  the 
war  Also  on  sale  are  prints,  bronzes,  Confed- 
erate airrpnrv  nulixjraphs  and  txoadsheets 
iroiii  ttie  [H>fii>ii  At  tlip  stores  entrance  is  a 
ui-inttp  nionuni'-'nt  ini»rking  the  wars  centen- 
nial Open  tffim  9am  to  5  p  m  Mondays 
tfii"uyh  Satufflays 

Chicago  Historical  Bookworks.  831  Main 
St..  Evanston,  708  869-6410  Speciatiring  in 
h,qri1  I(i-Iiih1  ty.^ii--^  i.vi  Chicago,  tins,  slore  has 
a  large  Lincoln  st-ctinn  and  some  200  books 
on  the  war,  rariging  Irom  biographies  of 
generals  to  accounts  o(  vanous  regiments  arxJ 
w,if  campaigns  Hours  are  11  am  to  6  p  m. 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays  (until  9  pm 
Thursdays) 

Ralph  Geoffrey  Nevmian,  fnc/Appomattox 
Book  Shop,  175  E   Delaware  St^  767-1860. 

opals  wrth  fflfp  and  ,^nliqu<inan  txxjks  relating 
to  Ijnccir.  ar«J  ihe  war  Also  cames  some 
new  books  arxJ  corxlucts  searches  for  tiard- 
to-Tirxj  volumes  Manuscnpts,  tetters,  photo- 
nraphs  pnnts,  engrnvings  arxl  busts  alw  are 
sokl  Open  tjy  ^ppointmenl  onty 

Living  history 

f  your  taste  for  the  Civil 
War  demands  more  than 
walking  through  museums 
and  reading  books,  per- 
haps a  more  experiential  approach 
will  make  the  war  come  alive  for 
you.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  dubs  and  reenactmenr  groups 
in  the  tliicago  area  ihal  am  aet  as 
vour  time  machine. 

CIvi  Wv  Round  TaUs,  CNcsgs  Chapter, 
357  W,  Chicago  Ave.;  944-306S.  The  oldest 
of  more  than  150  Civil  War  RoutkJ  Tables 
now  meeting  reguiarfy  arourxJ  the  world,  the 
Chicago  branch  of  the  organization  was 
(ourxled  in  1940  to  promoto  interest  in  ttw 
war  Currwitty.  ttiere  are  atxxjt  250  members. 
ActjvTties  lrx:fude  10  monthly  dinner  meetings, 
which  feature  prominent  guest  speakers,  an- 
nual battlefield  tours  and  publication  of  a 
montiiiy  newsletter  Annual  dues  are  $50,  if 
you  live  wTthm  200  miles  of  Chrcago,  S25.  if 
you  live  more  than  200  miles  from  Chicago. 

Lake  County  Museum  ChrN  Wsr  Osys, 
Lskewood  Forest  Pressrvs,  Wsuconds;  708- 
526-7878.  Activities  include  skirmishes,  en- 
campments, games,  a  ladies  fashion  show 
and  a  battle  reenartmerrt  He*d  the  last  weofc- 
erxJ  of  September  Admisskyi  (s  J4  tor  adiits 
Lockporl  Township  CIvM  War  Dsys, 
Detwood  Park,  IWnols  Htghway  171. 
port  815-838-3357.  Dressed  m  Union  arid 
Confederate  uniforms,  250  reenaclors  re- 
create battle  scenes  arxl  offer  mfttary  presen- 
tations, tncluding  infantry,  artillery  arxJ  cavalry 
competitions  Last  year  tt^  Battle  of  EWxxn 
Tavern  was  reenacted  Spectators  can  ot>- 
serve  auttwTtic  mWary  camp  life  and  civilian 
Hie  ot  the  1860s  There  is  also  an  evening 
military  baH  and  a  candtelighl  tour  HekJ  ttie 
last  weekend  m  September  Admission  is  $3 
tor  adults  $6  for  ttiG  immediate  family 

Naper  Semsment  t  CIvi  War  Osys.  201  W. 
Porter  Ave.  ftepervBs;  708-420-60ia  Regi- 
ments of  UnKXi  and  Contederate  menactors 
stage  the  Battle  o(  Murtreesborn  (T enn )  Ovt 
War  camp  Hfe  arxl  cavalry  units  are  depicted 
HekJ  ttie  third  weekerxj  of  May  Admission  19 
$5  for  adufts.  $1 1  for  ttie  tamHy 

Palatlrts  Historical  Socisty's  Civil  War 
Days,  Palatine  CumnnrtlY  Park.  Hmtis^ 
Highway  and  Paisttw  Roed,  PaiaHne;  708- 
991^460.  To  celebrate  Palatine  s  l25th  anni- 
versary as  a  village  this  year,  a  Crvil  War 
battle  wiH  be  recreated  There  win  be  an  au- 
ftientx;  erxampment,  a  band  of  50  men,  play- 
ing Civil  War  instruments,  an  evening  ball  and 
a  tv«>hour  program  on  LiTKOln  and  his  muslC- 
Scheduted  for  tt>ifd  weekerxl  m  Sflprember 

Seven  Acres  Antkius  VSIage  and  Musaisn 
CMI  War  Days.  8S12  S  Union  Rd-.  Union; 
615-923-2214  Or>e  hurxlred  reer^aclors  stage 
batttes  twice  a  day  during  ttie  two-day  evem. 
Chrtl  War  cavalry  tJiarges  by  mounted  horse- 
men with  sabers  ars  featured  as  wel  as  a 
ladns  tasf*Dn  show  MeW  the  first  muskand 
of  July  Admission  Is  $6.50  for  atkMs 


douglas 
tomb 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  twenty  years  old  in 
1833  when  he  left  his  native  Vermont  for  the 
frontier  state  of  Illinois,  where  he  arrived  pen- 
niless and  without  friends.  Within  a  year  Douglas 
began  practicing  law  in  Morgan  County.  The 
young  lawyer  was  a  zealous  admirer  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  it  was  because  of  his  defense  of 
Jackson  that  the  nickname  of  "The  Little  Giant" 
was  given  to  him. 

From  an  obscure  beginning  in  Illinois  politics, 
Douglas  eventually  became  one  of  the  nation's 
most  influential  men  and  one  of  the  finest 
legislators  in  Illinois  history.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  from  1836  to  1837.  In 
1837,  he  was  made  Registrar  of  the  Land  Office 
in  Springfield.  Douglas  served  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  Illinois  from  1840  to  1841.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  1841  and 
remained  in  this  post  until  1843  when  he 
became  a  United  States  Congressman.  In  1847, 
he  was  selected  to  represent  the  state  in  the 
Senate.  As  a  senator,  Douglas  was  influential  in 
guiding  the  nation  through  the  turbulent  era 
before  the  Civil  War. 

As  a  "western"  senator,  Douglas  wanted 
legislation  that  would  benefit  both  his  section 
and  Illinois.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  with  Chicago  as  the  ter- 
minus. Douglas  fought  for  a  northern  route  even 
though  a  southern  route  through  former  tvlexican 
territory  seemed  the  most  logical.  It  was  to  this 
end  that  he  introduced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
in  1854.  To  obtain  southern  support  for  his  plan, 
Douglas  allowed  a  rider  to  be  attached  to  the  bill. 
The  rider  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  tvlissouri  Com- 
promise, which  had  prohibited  the  extension  of 
slavery  north  of  Missouri. 

Northern  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  an  unexpected  blow  for 
Douglas.  The  senator  saw  slavery  as  a  nebulous 
issue  that  would  be  settled  either  by  climatic 
conditions  or  by  popular  sovereignty.  Douglas 
was  an  influencing  factor  behind  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  which  provided  for  popular 
sovereignty  in  the  territories.  Under  this  plan 
each  territory  was  to  decide,  by  a  mandate  of  its 
voters,  if  slavery  would  be  acceptable.  Although 
sovereignty  seemed  democratic,  it  failed  in  the 
long  run.  Neighboring  slave  states  and  free 
states  would  send  its  voters  into  the  territory  on 


election  day  to  stuff  the  ballot  box.  Border  war- 
fare was  also  a  result  of  tfie  two  ideologies  trying 
to  gain  tfie  upper  hand.  The  term  "Bloody  Kan- 
sas" has  been  used  ever  since  to  depict  the 
struggle  that  ensued. 

Douglas  ran  for  re-election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1858.  His  opponent  was  a  little  known 
Illinois  politician  named  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  the  now  famous  Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debates  took  place.  The  debates 
offered  each  man  the  opportunity  to  further  ex- 
press his  opinions  about  the  slavery  question. 
Lincoln  was  not  an  abolitionist,  but  he  did  want 
to  stop  slavery  from  spreading  into  new  areas. 
Douglas,  who  had  seen  a  secession  movement 
in  1850,  believed  that  to  prohibit  the  spread  of 
slavery  by  legislation  was  to  invite  civil  war. 

Douglas  won  re-election  in  1858.  The  debates, 
however,  brought  Lincoln  into  national  pro- 
minence. The  two  men  from  Illinois  faced  each 
other  again  in  the  1860  Presidential  election. 
Douglas  had  waited  a  long  lime  to  be  the 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  but  was 
defeated  because  of  a  badly  divided  party.  After 
Lincoln's  victory,  Douglas  went  south  to  make 
personal  appearances  for  sectional  reconcilia- 
tion. The  times  proved  to  be  too  volatile  and 
Douglas  failed  to  slow  the  secessionist  move- 
ment. 

Douglas  had  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Federal  Union.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  stop  the  South  from  seceding,  he  returned 
to  Washington  to  support  Lincoln's  war  policy. 

The  new  President  was  glad  to  have  Stephen 
Douglas'  assistance,  for  the  senator  was  still  in- 
fluential in  the  old  Northwest.  In  April  1861,  Lin- 
coln sent  Douglas  on  a  tour  to  increase  support 
for  the  Union  cause.  Unfortunately,  the  senator 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time  and  died 
June  3,  1861,  in  Chicago.  With  the  death  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Illinois  lost  a  statesman  and 
Lincoln  lost  a  friend. 


THE TOMB 

In  October,  following  Douglas'  death,  the 
Douglas  Monument  Association  was  founded  by 
a  group  of  his  friends.  Leonard  W.  Volk,  a  well 


known  sculptor  who  was  related  to  the  deceased 
by  marriage,  was  commissioned  to  design  the 
monument.  The  site  was  sold  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois by  Douglas'  widow.  After  setbacks  with 
raising  funds  and  losing  Volk's  design  in  the 
Chicago  Fire  of  1871 ,  the  monument  was  finally 
completed  on  May  5,  1881.  Approximately 
$90,000  was  spent  on  the  tomb,  including 
$84,000  of  the  state's  funds. 


Douglas  Tomb 


The  96-foot  tall  Douglas  Tomb  has  a  granite 
base  surmounted  by  a  46  foot  column,  which 
supports  a  nine  foot,  nine  inch  high  bronze  figure 
of  Douglas.  The  tomb  is  adorned  with  symbolic 
art  depicting  Douglas'  contribution  to  his  state 
and  nation.  There  are  three  other  panels  which 
portray  the  advance  of  European  civilization  in 
America.  Behind  the  tomb's  iron  outer  door  can 
be  seen  the  white  Vermont  marble  sarcophagus. 
It  supports  a  bust  of  Douglas  by  Volk.  The  sar- 
cophagus bears  the  following  inscription: 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  born  April  23,  1813,  died 
June  3,  1861 ,  "Tell  my  children  to  obey  the  laws 
and  uphold  the  Constitution." 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 

Groups  of  25  or  more  persons  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  any  state  site  unless  permission  from  the 
site  manager  has  been  obtained  to  use  the 
facilities.  In  addition,  groups  of  minors  must 
have  adequate  supervision  and  at  least  one 
responsible  adult  must  accompany  each  group 
of  15  minors.  All  pets  must  be  on  a  leash. 

Numerous  state  sites  are  within  easy  access  of 
every  part  of  Illinois.  Lodges,  cabins  and  dining 
rooms  are  important  features  of  Illinois  Beach, 
Starved  Rock,  Pere  Marquette  and  Giant  City; 
White  Pines  Forest  has  cabins  and  dining  rooms 
only,  and  Black  Hawk  has  dining  rooms  only. 
Reservations  for  lodging  should  be  made  with 
lodge  managers. 

All  state  sites  are  open  the  year  round,  except  on 
Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day.  When 
weather  conditions  necessitate  the  closing  of 
roads  during  freezing  and  thawing  periods,  ac- 
cess to  facilities  is  by  foot  only. 

For  more  details  about  this  site,  contact  Site 
Superintendent,  Douglas  Tomb,  636  E.  35th  St., 
Chicago,  IL  60616,  phone  312/225-6353.  For  in- 
formation on  other  Illinois  sites,  write  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  Land  and  Historic 
Sites,  405  E.  Washington,  Springfield,  IL  62706. 

Printed  by  authority  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
Issued  by 

Lands  &  Historic  Sites 

25M  6  83 

The  Department  of  Conservalion  is  an  Equal  Oppoflunily  Employer 


Douglas,  taken  about  the  time  of  ttie 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates. 
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Parks'  statues  meet  Mr.  Clean 


By  George  Papjohn 

The  larger-thanlife  Richard 
J  Oglesby  that  suveys  Lincoln 
Park  from  a  hilltoi^has  become 
a  bronze  billboard  or  vandals. 

If  the  statue  cald  move,  it 
would  probably  do  the  former 
governor's  hat  aid  coat  for 
protection  from  tb  spray-paint 
onslaught  of  grafti  and  gang 
communiques. 

Three  miles  to  he  west,  the 
two  bronze  bisois  in  Hum- 
boldt Park  realbare  sitting 
ducks.  J  J 

The  metal  is  shiiy  and  pitted 
where  it  has  beei  rubbed  by 
sweaty  hands.  Corosion  is  ap- 
parent in  severa  shades  ot 
green  and  brown,  lot  to  men- 
tion patches  of  blak.  On  clos- 
er inspection,  a  tan  color 
betrays  some  sort  d  food  stain. 
Ice  cream,  perhap. 
'T  think  someone  has  spilled 
something,"  sail  Andrzej 
Dajnowski,  inspecting  the 
bronze  buffaloes. 

His  voice  expressd  no  sur- 
prise. In  six  monthsas  the  first 
sculpture  conservaor  for  the 
Chicago  Park  Distict,  he  has 
seen  all  types  of  abse  of  the 
monuments.  Ink,  pint,  Magic 
Marker  and  crayo>.  Lipstick 
and  shoe  polish.  Eg;s  and  en- 
gine oil. 

That  does  not  iiclude  the 
skin  disease  caused  by  corro- 
sion—metallic gamrene  and 
leprosy  hastened  bj  modem- 
day  pollutants. 

For  many  years,  the  Park 
District's  80-plus  scuptures,  an 
impressive  outdoor  collection 
worthy  of  most  musxims,  also 
had  been  the  victim  »f  neglect. 
Little  was  done  to  peserve  the 
works,  many  of  whidi  date  to 
the  19th  Century  anl  most  ol 
which  were  erectd  before 
1940.  Broken  swing  sets  got 
more  attention.  . 

Not  any  more.  Theamval  ot 
Dajnowski  this  year  e;emphfies 
a  new  attitude  and  ^essive- 
ness  toward  caring  for  this 
irreplaceable  assenblage  ot 
metal  and  stone. 

Dajnowski,  33,  m^  be  the 
first  of  his  kind  at  iny  park 
system  in  the  nation,  said  Wil- 
liam Tippens,  architeture  his- 
torian for  the  Park  Ditnct. 
"What  we've  founi  is  that 


Tribune  photo  by  Chuck  Berman 

Chicaao  Park  District  conservator  Andrzej  Dajnowski  tackles 
The  graffiti  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  statue  in  Lincoln  Park. 


he's  already  made  himself  in- 
dispensable," Tippens  said. 

Dajnowski  has  removed  graf- 
fiti or  completed  minor 
touchups  to  about  a  dozen 
statues,  and  he  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  a  major  restoration  ot 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Memo- 
rial in  Grant  Park. 

Cindy  Mitchell,  president 
emeritus  of  the  watchdog  group 
Friends  of  the  Parks,  credits 
the  Park  District  with  an  im- 
pressive turnaround. 

She  recalled  how  park  offi- 
cials in  the  1970s  didn't  even 


have  a  decent  list  of  the  sculp- 
tures in  their  possession. 

"It's  like  night  and  day,  she 
said,  referring  to  what  she  sees 
as  an  enlightenment  at  the 
Park  District. 

As  an  example,  she  pomted 
to  the  Thomas  Memorial,  con- 
sisting of  a  bronze  piece  called 
"The  Spirit  of  Music  and  a 
granite  bas  relief,  unveUed  in 
1924  in  tribute  to  the  founder 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Over  the  decades,  the  two 

See  Statues,  pg.  28 


A  Century  hater: 

Finding  1890s  Chicago  Today 


by  Perr>'  R.  Duis 


The  best  galler>'  in  which  to  discover  remnants  of  1890s  Chicago  has  no  walls  or 
ceiling.  It  is  the  city  itself.  The  streets  that  we  drive  on.  the  transportation  system  we  use, 
many  of  the  buildings  in  which  we  live  and  work,  our  political  institutions— all  are 
tangible  results  of  decisions  made  by  Chicago's  residents  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Today 
we  anguish  over  the  recent  closings  of  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools— many  of  them 
overacentur>'old— but  since  the  1830s  ever>' generation  of  Chicagoans  has  had  to  decide 
what  parts  of  the  past  should  be  retained,  and  what  should  be  modified  or  destroyed.  The 
face  of  Chicago  has  changed  since  the  1890s.  and  yet  enough  of  the  city's  past  survives  to 
give  us  at  least  a  hint  of  what  life  was  likea  centur)'ago,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
us  with  a  benchmark  by  which  wc  can  measure  how  much  things  have  changed. 

This  map,  a  guide  to  historic  Chicago,  follows  a  path  used  by  guidebook  writers  of  the 
1890s  as  they  tried  to  present  a  cross-section  of  the  city  for  out-of-town  visitors.  The  tour 
begins  with  the  city's  central  core  that  many  visitors  in  the  1890s  saw  first— the  Loop.  The 
trail  winds  its  way  outward,  to  neighborhoods  and  industrial  areas  that  were  brought 
within  the  city  limits  in  1889.  With  few  exceptions,  the  structures  and  locations  listed  in 
this  guide  were  built  and  functioning  before  1900.  All  are  still  standing  today 

Chicagoans  of  a  century-  ago  had  a  different  perception  of  the  urban  environment  than 
we  do  today  in  1890  the  scale  of  the  city  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today  A  ccntur)'  ago, 
Chicagoans  questioned  whether  humans  could  survive  the  terrific  heights  of  the  twelve- 
and  fourteen -story  office  towers  that  we  now  call  mid-rises.  Chicago  in  the  1890s  also 
grew  rapidly,  reaching  a  population  of  one  million  persons  more  quickly  than  had  any 
other  city  in  American  history.  Many  of  us  might  find  that  figure  unimpressive  compared 
with  today's  city  of  three  million,  but  we  must  remember  that  Chicagoans  of  the  1890s 
tolerated  a  city  that  was  much  more  crowded;  a  century  ago  only  the  elevated  or  the 
suburban  express  train  even  hinted  at  the  speed,  dispersal,  and  limited  contact  with  the 
urban  environment  that  many  of  us  take  for  granted. 


Defining  Downtown 

The  development  of  a  downtown  area  as  the  center  of  business  and  culture  in  Chicago  reached 
a  peak  during  the  1890s.  Chicago's  first  settlers  had  made  the  river  mouth  the  focus  of  the  city's 
economic  life,  a  status  that  was  threatened  by  the  introduction  of  the  railway  in  the  1840s.  But  the 
dispersal  of  housing  and  industry'  that  the  train  brought  also  made  the  center  of  town  more 
important  as  a  crossroads  of  commLmication.  banking,  retailing,  and  cultural  pui-suits.  During  the 
1890s  the  congestion  of  people,  vehicles,  and  goods  reached  the  proponions  of  what  we  now  call 
"gridlock,"  and  citizens  began  to  demand  that  traffic  be  elevated  above  the  mess  below.  The 
resulting  structure  — the  elevated,  today  one  of  the  city's  most  distinct  landmarks— defined  the 
borders  of  the  emerging  downtown  in  the  1890s. 


The  Union  Loop  Elevated  Structure. 
1897 

J I  achs  I  (.11  along  Wabash  Aycnuc.  Lake.  Wclh.  and 
Van  Biircii  streets.  The  WcUi/Quincy  itation  has  been 
restored  to  its  1890s  apfiearance. 

During  the  1890s  clcvatc-d  transit  structures 
radiated  in  four  directions  from  the  edges  of  the 
city's  central  business  district  (already  nicknamed 
"the  Loop"  because  of  the  streetcar  tracks  thai 
circled  the  downiown  area).  Tlie  elevated  lini-5  did 
not  connect,  however,  until  transit  mogul  Charles 
T  Yerkcs  completed  the  link  in  1897,  using  decep- 
tion, fraud,  and  intimidation  to  force  property 
oivners  lo  give  him  permission  for  consimciipn. 
The  proximity  of  thccl  lo  buildings  also  affected 
the  character  of  the  downtown  by  lowering 
rents  in  these  buildings,  enabling  a  number 
of  manufacturers  and  small  shops  to  occupy 
downtown  storefront  and  above-ground  suites. 

Grant  Park 

iiKOted  on  the  east  side  oj  Mkhif^aii  Avenue  bclmcn 
Motirof  Sireel  and  RooscveU  Road. 

During  ihc  early  1850s  the  Illinois  Central 
R-iilroad  built  a  new  breakw.ner  to  keep  the  lake 
from  flooding  the  ciiy  in  exchange  for  ihc  right 
10  extend  its  tracks  up  the  lakefront  to  the  river. 
In  1869  the  railroad  obtained  the  righi  to  fill  in 
a  large  lagoon  as  a  rail  yard.  Civic  groups  fought 
a  long  legal  battle  that  culminated  in  an  1892 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  allowing 
the  city  10  fill  in  the  lake  east  of  the  tracks.  Envi- 
ronmental reformers  prevented  the  city  from 


Conslruflftm  ofelcvaicd  train  (rarhs  cji  Lake  Street,  1893 
CHS,  lCHi'05376. 

selling  the  rest  of  I.ake  Front  Park  for  a  railroad 
station.  During  the  1890s  industrialist  and  civic 
reformer  Aaron  Montgomcr)'  \\!ird  sued  to 
keep  the  park  "forever  free  and  clear"  of 
permanent  buildings. 


Fine  Arts  Building.  1884 

■tlO  South  Michigan  Avenue,  between  Van  Burcn 
Street  and  Congress  Parkway. 

Originally  construcicd  by  the  Siudebaker 
broihcrsasil  carriage  factorj',  a  group  otinvesiors 
convened  i[  lo  siudio  space  for  ariists  and 

)  The  Fine  Aris  Building  became 
n  theaier.  music,  literal)' 
publishing,  and  commercial  art. 

Auditorium  Building,  1889 

Located  on  Congress  Farliway,  between  Michigan 
and  Wabash  avenues. 

The  largest  building  in  the  world  when  i1 
opened,  rlie  Auditorium  Building  originally  com- 
bined an  office  building  and  luxur>'  hold  wnih  a 
spectacular  four-ihousand-seat  theater  Between 
18^1  .ind  1904.  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  here  In  )945  the  Auditonum  became  the 
home  of  Roosevelt  University,  The  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  located  across  Congress  Street  to  the  south, 
w,is  built  in  1892  as  an  overflow  annex  and 
tollon-s  the  architectural  style  of  the  Auditorium. 
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Downtown  Retailing  Function 


During  (iic  1890s  the  Loop  was  famous  as 
ihc  center  of  retail  activity  in  Chicago.  Tlie 
city's  network  of  streetcars,  elcvaicd  trains, 
and  railway  trains  delivered  millions  of  cus- 
tomers each  )'ear  to  the  downtown  area  and 
made  possible  an  cvcr^'ihing-undcr-one - 
rooP'  style  of  retailing.  The  result  was  the 
department  store,  a  city  within  a  city  where 
the  variety  of  goods  reflected  the  comple-sity 
of  the  metropolis  outside. 


Manhall  Fitld's  dcparimeni  store,  comer  of  Slate  Sireei  and 
Woihingion  Street,  c.  1896.  Photograph  by }.W.  Taylor 
CHS,  ICHi-21800. 

Marshall  Field  &r  Company  Department 
Store.  1893, 1902, 1906, 1907 

Licatcd  on  (lie  block  between  Slate  Sfeel.  Rflridnliili 
Sdi'ci,  Walwsli  Avenue. and  WafhingloM  Street. 

In  1892  Marshall  Field  built  a  department 
store  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Washington  and 
Wabash  streets  in  the  Loop— the  first  portion  ol 
wh.ii  would  be  more  than  a  square  block  of  new 
retail  space  erected  over  the  next  Piftccn  years. 
The  nine  stories  of  the  Marshall  Field  &  Comp.iny 
department  siore  housed  the  company's  corporate 
offices,  manufacturers  ol  candy  and  other  goods, 
scr\-lccs  tanging  from  a  travel  agency  to  physi- 
cians, and  an  enormous  array  ofmerchandise 
arranged  by  i^-pe. 


Carson,  Piric,  Scott  &  Company,  1S99, 

1903-0-1,1906,1960-61 

bycaled  oi\  the  southeast  corner-  oj  State  and 

Madisan  jlreets. 

Just  as  the  century  ended,  the  Schlcsingcr  & 
Mayerdcpanment  store  erected  the  first  section  of 
what  would  become  one  of  the  most  magnificeni 
shopping  spaces  anj-where  The  famous  corner 
entrance,  added  in  1903.  and  the  elaborate  trim 
designed  by  architects  Dankmar  Adlerand  Louis 
Sullivan  helped  make  State  Street  Chicago's 
principal  shopping  thoroughfare. 

Leiier  11  BuiWing,  1891 

Located  on  S(ii(f  Streel.  dcdi-eeii  Van  Burci\  Street 
and  Congress  Parhway. 

Once  the  home  of  Siegel.  Cooper  &r  Company's 
famous  "Big  Store."  the  second  Leiier  Building 
\v'as  the  largest  retail  establishment  in  the  world 
during  much  of  [he  1890s.  The  building  had 
htieen  acres  ol  iloor  space— enough  to  accommo- 
date (WO  thousimd  employees  and  seventy-four 
different  departments.  Large  windows  supple- 
mented inadequate  gas  and  electric  illumination. 
Later,  Sears,  Roebuck,  &r  Company  moved 
into  this  building,  making  it  their  flagship 


Drawing  (gramre)  published  in  ihc  Inland  Architect, 
August  1889.  CHS  Library. 


The  Downtown  Office 

The  center  of  Chicago  had  always  con- 
tained banks,  insurance  companies,  commis- 
sion merchants,  and  other  nonmanufacturing 
interests.  The  passenger  elevator,  electric 
lighting,  and  the  steel  frame  allowed  taller 
structures  to  rise  on  the  increasingly  valuable 
downtown  land.  The  telephone  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  business  in  the  downtown 
area  by  providing  efficient  communications 
between  a  company's  Loop  offices  and  its 
factories  located  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

The  Rookery  Building,  1886 

Located  nil  (lie  soiidiatst  cornci'  oJ  LnSdllc 
iiiij  Adanii  .tlreeis. 

The  Rookcr)'  Building,  named  for  the 
bird-infesicd  water  tank  it  replaced,  is  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  LaSallc  Street  financial  district  as  it 
had  evolved  by  the  1890s,  The  spectacular  lobby 
space  demonstrates  how  office  buildings  designed 
during  (lie  period  hiji.in  (o  turn  inw.ird.  .iway 


from  the  noise,  muck,  and  izrowds  of  the  streets 
The  interior  of  the  Rookcrj'  Building  has  changed 
Since  the  I890i.  however  Frank  Lloyd  Wnght 
redesigned  the  lobby  in  1905,  and  today  the 
building  is  once  more  closed  for  renovation 

Dearborn/Van  Buren  Office 
Building  District 

Monadnock,  IS9J;  Old  Colony,  I89^;  Fislicf.  1896; 
Manhattan,  1390-  Clns(ercd  near  the  in(ci-sci:(mii 
oJ  Van  Biireii  and  Dcarboni  streets. 

Chicagoans  of  the  1890s  regarded  the 
concentration  of  skyscrapers  at  the  intersection 
of  Van  Buren  and  Dearborn  streets  as  the  urban 
future  dense,  dependent  on  elevators,  and 
centered  around  white-collar  office  work. 
The  Monadnock  was  the  tallest  building  ever 
built  without  a  steel  frame,  necessitating  the 
six-foot-ihick  walls  at  its  base:  the  Old  Colony. 
Fisher,  and  Manhattan  buildings  were  all  modern 


Downtown  Manufacturing 

by  the  mOi  many  small  manufacturers 
had  clustered  on  the  periphery  of  downtown. 
Although  rents  were  high,  these  industries 
could  crowd  into  buildings  and  could  pay 
higher  rents.  They  had  to  be  located  near  their 
Loop  customers,  but  the  day-to-day  require- 
ments of  business  demanded  that  they  be 
close  to  their  raw  material  suppliers  as  well. 

Michigan  Avenue  Industrial  Row 

Gage  Bloch,  mS;  18  Smith  Mirliigan  Avenue,  2-i  and 
30  Sonlh  Mjcliigiiti  Avcnuf  BiiiHiiig.  Toiver  Building. 
1899,  6  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Light  ni.inufacturing  thrived  in  ilie  upper  floors 
of  many  downtown  loft  buildings  during  the 
1890s,  A  hatmaker  commissioned  the  aichiieciural 
firm  ofHolabird  &  Root  to  design  the  Gage  Build- 
ing in  a  way  that  would  take  advantage  of  the 
light  pouring  in  from  Grant  Park,  Holabird  & 
Root  in  turn  hired  Louis  Sullivan  to  design 
one  of  the  building's  facades.  Aaron  Monigotnery 
Weird's  burgeoning  mail-order  catalog  business 
occupied  the  Tower  Building,  a  few  blocks 
north  of  the  Gage,  until  1907,  when  he  moved 
his  exp.inding  operations  to  a  new  complex 
on  West  Chicago  Avenue, 

Printing  House  Row 

Liicntcd  on  Di'arlwrii,  bcl\mn  Van  Buren 

Dunng  the  1890s  Chicago  emerged  as  the 
printing  capital  of  the  nation,  and  the  city's  high- 
est concentration  of  shops  could  be  found  in  the 
long  narrow  blocks  south  of  downtown.  Suppliers 
of  ink,  typefaces,  and  paper,  along  with  commer- 
cial art  studios,  filled  space  in  these  buildings, 
a  number  o(  which  have  only  recently  been 
converted  into  residential  and  office  lofts.  During 
the  depression  of  the  1890s.  the  Noonday  Rest, 
an  organi2ation  made  up  mostly  of  women  in 
the  printing  ttades,  established  the  nation's  first 
cafeteria  in  the  Pontiac  Building  ai  5-42  South 
Dearborn  Street. 


South  Wabash  Avenue  Industrial  Strip 
Ludington  Building,  1891;  llO-l  South  Wolwdi  Avenue 
Brixnsivicii  Building,  JS95;  629  SoiKli  Wabflsii  Avenue 
(former  5(urftlja)(er  Bros.  can  iflge/nc(ciiy). 

Other  sun'iving  buildings  that  housed  light 
industry  in  the  1390s  arc  located  along  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  where  the  presence  of  the  el 
tracks  has  long  discouraged  redevelopment.  In 
1895  the  Studebaker  brothers  moved  their  wagon 
factory  from  Michigan  Avenue  to  the  Brunsvviek 
Building,  a  larger  building  with  huge  windows. 
The  Ludington  is  one  ol  the  best  remaining 
examples  of  an  1890s  industrial  building. 

Garment  District 

Hart.  Schaffner.  &  Marx  Building,  I9i0,  and  a  few 
older  j(ruc(ures  iicor  Van  Buren  Street,  west  of 
Halsled  Street. 

By  the  1890s  Chicago  was  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  garment  manufacturers,  second  only  to 
New  York  City.  Much  of  the  basic  clothing  assem- 
'oly  was  done  in  industrial  loft  buildings  located 
near  thread  and  fabric  suppliers  southwest  of  the 
Loop,  In  recent  years  many  of  these  buildings 
have  become  fashionable  lofts,  the  clothing 
wholesalers  in  Jcffro  Plaza  on  Roosevelt  Road  at 
Jefferson  Street  arc  the  last  rctnnants  of  Chicago's 
garment  manufacturing  district. 

Former  Y\VCA  Building.  1895;  8305ou(li 
iVJidiigii'i  Avenue. 

Many  of  the  employees  in  the  downtown 
manufacturing  firms  were  women,  and  when 
the  Chicago  YWCA  established  a  new  multi- 
purpose facility  in  1895,  they  chose  a  site  on 
nearby  South  Michigan  Avenue  The  building 
included  space  for  residence  rooms,  classrooms, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  variety  of  other  wholesome 
recreations  intended  to  draw  young  women  away 
from  the  city's  vice  district,  the  Levee,  which 
was  located  only  a  few  blocks  south . 


Honky  Tonks 


Fur  JluuIcs,  rc.nl  csiaic  investors  were  ccnain  ihat  the  Loop  would  c\pand  horizonially.  To 
capitalize  on  that  opportutm>-.  they  purchased  properties  in  a  broad  ring  around  ihc  downtown. 
Expecting  to  raze  the  buildings  that  occupied  the  land,  the  owners  postponed  any  rnainicn^nncc 
work,  a  pohcy  that  drove  out  all  but  the  most  desperate  tenants.  With  the  invention  of  the 
skyscraper,  however,  Chicago's  business  district  began  to  expand  vertically  rather  than  horizon- 
tally, and  the  tcmporar>'  neglect  of  the  buildings  in  the  surrounding  area  developed  into  .i 
ccntur)'-long  tradition.  Since  1980,  the  "tenderloin"  district  along  North  Clark  Street  hasgiven  way 
to  trendy  shops,  art  galleries,  and  loft  residences;  bui  the  Skid  Row  tii?irict  that  occupied  Madison 
Street  west  of  the  now-demolished  Chicago  and  North  Western  depot  has  been  almost  entirely 
reduced  to  rubble. 


The  Levee  Vice  District 

South  Stale  Street  md  (idjoii\\\ig  streets. 

By  the  1850s  Chicago  had  begun  an  unofficial 
policy  of  allowing  vice  to  thrive  within  restricted 
areas.  Raids  conducted  by  Mayor  "Long  John" 
Weniworih  in  1857  forced  Chicago's  vice  district 
to  move  from  the  North  Side  to  the  south  edge 
of  downtown.  The  intrusion  of  train  tracks  made 
many  streets  south  of  the  Loop  undesirable  for 
respectable  residential  and  commercial  use, 
allowing  prostitution,  c  time,  gambling,  and  polit- 
ical corruption  to  flourish  in  a  district  that  by  the 
1890s  stretched  along  Clark,  State,  Wabash,  and 
Custom  House  Place  (or  several  blocks  south 
of  Van  Buren.  After  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Le\'ce.  as  it  was  called,  moved  gradually  south, 
centering  on  Twenty-second  Street  before  it  was 
dispersed  between  1932  and  1920,  The  building 
at  735  South  State  is  one  remaining  example  from 
ihc  18905. 

Old  Criminal  Courts  Building 
(now  Courthouse  Place),  1892. 
5-1  West  Hubbard  on  ilie  JiordnvL-si  coma  of 
Dt-nrboni  5(ree(. 

One  syTiibol  of  authority  amid  the  dives  on  thi 
North  Side  was  the  Criminal  Courts  Building, 
which  opened  in  1893  on  the  site  of  a  former  pub- 
lic market  house.  Cook  County  jail  was  across 
the  alley  The  courts  moved  to  their  present  site 
ai  Twenty-third  and  California  Avenue  in  1936. 

Wealthy  Neighborhoods 
in  Transition 

Duringthc  ISQOsChicago  s  wealthiest  fami- 
lies lived  only  a  short  carriage  ride  from 
downtown  offices,  stores,  and  cuhural  institu- 
tions. Several  of  the  city's  affluent  neighbor- 
hoods had  begun  to  decline  by  the  turn  of  the 
ccniur);  however,  as  homeowners  aged  and 
their  children  chose  to  live  in  more  modern 
houses  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  homes  were 
converted  to  rooming  houses. 

Union  Park 

Wns)  1 111^(011  Sireel «( Aslilfliid  Avenue. 

The  oldest  surviving  remnants  of  a  wealthy 
neighborhood  are  the  few  buildings  scattered  m 
the  vicinity  of  Union  Park,  once  Chicago's  most 
beautiful  natural  landscape  The  area's  popularity 
had  begun  to  decline  by  the  late  1860s,  as  newer 
and  grander  houses  appeared  on  rival  Prairie 
Avenue.  Many  prominent  families,  however, 
including  that  of  Mayor  Carter  Harrison,  still  lived 
near  Union  Park  in  the  !890s.  A  statue  of  Harrison 
stands  in  the  park  today. 

Prairie  Avenue 

ISOOhbcli  of  Piairie  Avenue. 

By  the  l.ne  1860s  a  few  wealthy  industrialisis 
and  meri-hants  had  begun  to  move  to  homes  on 
Prairie,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Calumet  avenues. 
Theirgiand  mansions  were  the  centcrot  elite 
social  life,  but  by  the  end  of  the  1890s  many  of 
this  generation  of  business  leaders  had  died.  Iron- 
ically the  intrusions  of  trade  and  manufacturing, 
which  had  provided  the  fortunes  to  build  the 
district,  had  destroyed  much  of  it  by  the  1920s. 
A  few  remnants  of  Prairie  Avenue  still  stand, 
including  houses  buih  by  fami  implement  inanu- 
lacturerjohn  J.  Glessner  in  1886  at  1800  South 
Prairie,  piano  maker  W.  W.  Kimball  in  1892  at 
1801  South  Prairie,  hardware  manufacturer 
Joseph  Coleman  in  1886  at  181!  South  Prairie,  hat 
manufaciurcr  Elbridge  Keith  in  1871  at  1900  South 
Prairie,  and  mertlLini  Marshall  Field  II  in  1892  at 
1919  South  Piairie.  Many  Prairie  Avenue  residents 
belonged  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  built  in  1874  and  still  stands  at 
1936  South  Michigan  Avenue 


Ji'lipi  J  Cinmer  kouie.  1800  South  Prairie  Avenue.  1. 1890. 
I'hoiograph  by }.  W.  Taylor.  CHS  Prints  and  Photographs 
Collection. 


World's  Columbian  Exposition  Hotels, 
1891-93 

Roosevelt  (former  Afarlincfie)  Hotel.  1892.  o.i  the 
mrlhw$t  corner  of  W'cihash  Avenue  and  Roosevelt 
Road  Former  Botilea\LX  Hotel  i891-.  JJ•fO-^■^  Soiiiii 
Michigan  Avenue.  New  Michigan  (former  Lexington  \ 
Hotel.  i892:  Cennak  Road  at  Micliignii  Avenue. 

Over  twenty-si.\  million  visitors,  most  of 
them  from  out  of  town,  attended  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  between  May  1  and 
October  30  of  1893.  Several  hundred  hotels  and 
apartment  buildings  were  constructed  to  meet  the 
demand  for  housing.  The  Bordeaux,  Lexington, 
and  Martinette  hotels  were  built  as  part  of  this 
housing  boom  The  depression  of  the  1890s  sent 
many  such  hotels  Into  decline  and  bankruptcy 


New  Michisiiii  ijormer  Lenngipn)  Hotel.  Cermali  Hoad 
ai  Miehigdn  Avenue.  Photograph  by  Barnes -Crosby.  CHS, 
[CHI-I90J1. 


Near  North  Side 

Astor,  State,  and  Deartwrii  .streets,  bedi'een  Division 
and  Nor  (J(  avenues 

In  the  early  1880s  hotel  magnate  Potter  Palmer 
began  buying  large  tracts  of  swamp  land,  which 
he  drained,  improved,  and  then  sold  to  wealthy 
families.  By  the  beginning  of  the  1890s.  Palmer's 
residential  development  on  the  North  Side  had 
begun  to  displace  Prairie  Avenue  as  the  city's  most 
fashionable  neighborhood.  Though  none  of  the 
houses  buih  there  matched  Palmers  own  "castle." 
built  at  Schiller  Street  and  Lake  Shore  Drive  in 
1885  and  demolished  in  1955.  Astor  Street  and  the 
surrounding  streets  are  still  lined  wiih  luxurious 
homes  from  the  1890i. 


Poller  Palmer  rfjidenee.  Schdier  Sfreei  unii  Ldltf  Slwie 
Drive,  c.  J890,  CHS  PrinU  and  Pholn^fopfis  Colleciion 

Tree  Studio  Building,  1894 

Located  on  the  east  side  of  State  Street,  bclwen 
OFiiariodiid  Oliio  street.';. 

The  Tree  Studio  Building,  a  block-long  row  of 
studios  and  stores,  is  a  prime  e.sample  of  the 
private  cultunil  philanthropy  of  the  1890s. 
Financed  by  prominent  judge  Ltmbert  Tree,  it 
was  built  behind  Tree's  pri\'ate  residence  as 
studio  space  for  artists  who  came  to  Chicago 
for  the  Wotld'sColumbian  Exposition.  Tree's 
face  appears  m  the  stone  trim  surrounding 
the  entrances. 


W  \V  Kinihall  house,  mi  S.nilh  P<mn<  A^fm,t  CMS. 
ICHf-2H9-J. 


The  Apartment  Building 


Traffic  congestion  and  increasing  l.ind 
v.ilucs  led  to  tlic  introdiiciion  of  mul ti family 
housing  In  many  once  prosperous  nciglibor- 
lioods.  During  the  1890s  dcvelopei-s  adapted 
the  steel  frame  of  the  skyscraper  for  resi- 
dential use 


Brewster  Apartments,  1893 

Located  III  2S00  N.irdi  Pine  Giwc  on  ihc  coma  "j 

Dhetscy  Parkway . 

The  Brewster  Apariincnis  arc  an  excellent 
example  of  apartments  thai  face  an  atrium  rather 
than  the  noisv  street. 


Raleigh  Hotel  (formerly  the  Mentone), 
1886 

Lacatcd  ac  6^■^-50  North  Dcaihoni  on  t/ic  wiiilnv.-si 
ror„no/Ehc 

The  Mentone  was  called  a  "family  hotel"  ciurmg 
the  1890s  10  lessen  opposition  lo  the  idea  of  shared 
a  and  hallways,  which  was  once  the  legal 


Rosalie  Apartments,  1889 

Located  (II  fifly-scvcnih  Slxel  and  (lie  Illinois 
Cciilral  Railway  iracUs. 

During  the  1890s  apartment  dev-elopers  often 
tried  to  overcome  neighborhood  opposition  by 
blending  residential  .iparimenis  and  other  kinds 
of  developments.  Rosalie  Court,  a  linear  enclave 
of  single-family  homes  along  Harper  Avenue 
from  Fifty-seventh  to  Fifty-nmth  streets  m 
Hyde  Park,  was  originally  part  of  a 
and  residential  strip. 


The  Dispersal  of  Culture 


lmpro\ed  transportation,  especially  the 
electric  streetcar,  allowed  many  new  cultural 
institutions  of  the  late  1880s  and  1890s  to  sec 
rhemselves  apart  from  the  noise,  congestion, 
and  high  property  values  of  the  Loop  and  still 
serve  the  public. 


SI  WaUonSixel.  CHS. 


Newberiy  Libraiy,  1892 

Localedal  60  Wat  WaUon.  belwcn  Dcailxi'ii  and 

Oari)  streets. 

Created  in  1885.  this  distinguished  private 
llbrar)'  known  for  its  extensive  literary  collections 
opened  its  new  home  in  1892  across  the  street 
from  Washington  Square  Park. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  1892 

632  North  Dearborn  Street  on  (lie  (orncr 
ofOmrio. 

In  preparation  for  the  world's  fair  the  Chicago 
Historiciil  Society,  the  city's  oldest  cultural  insti- 
tution, built  a  substantia]  Romanesque  Revival 
building  m  what  was  then  a  quiet  residential 
neighborhood  on  the  city's  Near  North  Side. 
The  society  remained  there  until  1932.  when  it 
moved  lo  its  present  quarters  on  the  comer  of 
Clark  Street  and  North  Avenue 


Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  1893 
Lociiied  ai  i\ic  comer  oj  Clarli  and  Arimlagc  sKccis 

When  the  Lincoln  Park  commissioners  refused 
a  request  by  wealthy  lumber  magnate  Matthew 
Laflin  to  erect  a  statue  or  tomb  in  the  park,  he 
donated  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  struggling 
science  museum  for  a  new  structure— with 
his  name  over  the  door.  During  the  1890s  the 
Academy  attempted  to  rebuild  the  distinguished 
collections  that  had  been  lost  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  1871 

Armour  Institute  of  Technolog)' 
Building.  1891 

Located  at  the  Illinois  Insliliifeo/Tecliiiology  campus, 
TJiirlj'-lliirrf  and  Federal  streets. 

In  1891  the  Armour  family  donated  the  funds  to 
establish  a  low-tuition  school  to  enable  working- 
class  youihs  to  obtain  an  education.  The  Armour 
institute  was  principally  a  technical  school, 
although  it  offered  courses  in  domestic  arts  and 
librar>-  science.  In  1940  it  merged  with  the  Lewis 
Institute,  a  similar  institution  on  the  West  Side,  to 
form  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Chicago,  1891 

Located  at  Fifty-^ixlh  to  Sixty-jirst  streets. 
Cottage  Ciove  to  Harper  avenues. 

Founded  in  1891.  the  University  of  Chicago 
became  an  important  center  of  higher  education 
almost  overnight  by  luring  distinguished  faculty 
from  other  schools.  The  campus,  modeled  after 
England's  Cambridge  University,  straddled  the 
Midway  Plaisance,  a  parkway  laid  out  and  named 
in  1869.  The  Midway  later  housed  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 


ChiVagrt  Hii(Dn„il  Soaeiy.  Dearborn  and  Omario  sfi«li, 
c.  mo.  CHS.  lCHi-902. 


The  Immigrant  Portal  Districts 


During  ihc  1890s  \bc  principal  points  of  cntr)'  for  immigranis  were  located  northwest  and 
southwest  of  downtown.  People  of  over  twenty  different  nationalities  lived  in  close  proximiiy  in 
[licsc  crowded  industrial  neighborhoods,  but  they  remained  largely  separate  in  their  social  lives. 
The  common  goal  of  residents  in  these  neighborhoods  was  to  move  to  parts  of  the  city  dominated 
by  people  of  their  own  nationality  Chicigo's  more  homogeneous  ethnic  neighborhoods  allowed 
immigrants  to  develop  communiiy  institutions  and  to  find  better  housing  for  their  families. 


Southwest  Immigrant  Portal 

Sr.  Piiincks  Clwich.  185-1:  West  Adams  at  Desplaiiics 
St'-cci  Ma-well  Sircci  Poke  Siaiion.  18S7:  MaxweU 
(iiid  Moii!flii  sircds.  Mwc^vcU  Street  Mariicl,  Maxwell 
Simci  (i(  Hfllsdii  and  adjoitm^  streets.  HuU-Housc. 
1889:  HaJstcd  at  Poll!  sireeii.  Holy  Family  Church. 
I860  and  St  Ignatius  School,  1869:  Rooscyelt  Road 
at  Blue  hlaudAvom.  Thalia  Hail.  IS92: 
1802. 5oiifliAiJpoi(. 

The  largcsc  of  Chicago's  immigrani  porul 
districts  included  a  square  mile  of  run-down 
buildings  that  were  already  old  when  dicy 
cit.ipcd  the  Grcit  Fire  of  1971.  St  Patrick's 
Church  .ind  the  Holy  Family  Church-St.  Ignatius 
School  complex  are  artifacts  of  the  period  when 
[he  portal  was  largely  Irish.  Halstcd  Street  was 
.)  busy  commercial  ihoroughfarc,  and  Maxwell 
Streei  hosted  an  outdoor  market  area  m  what 
was  a  predominantly  Jewish  neighborhood. 
Other  groups  in  the  area  included  Italians.  Poles. 
Bohemians,  and  Greeks.  In  the  midst  of  this  poly- 
glot district  stood  the  police  station  house  at 
Maxwell  and  Morgan,  the  symbol  of  municipal 
.luihoriiy  In  1889  Jane  Addams  established  Hull- 
House,  tlic  first  settlement  house  in  Chicago  and 
the  most  famous  in  the  nation-  During  the  1890s 
Hull-House  covered  an  entire  block,  and  it 
provided  many  ser\'iccs  and  faeillties  to  Improve 
the  lives  of  its  neighbors.  Tw'o  buildings  thai 
sur\-ived  from  Hull-House  of  ihe  1890s  have  been 
relocated  and  nowscr\-casa  museum  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 
Potiions  of  iheMaxw-cU  Street  Market  5ur^'ivc,  as 
does  the  Italian  neighborhood  along  Taylor  Street 
west  of  Morgan  To  the  south,  a  former  cultural 
center  called  Thalia  Hall  still  stands  to  remind 
us  that  this  area,  now  largely  a  Hispanic 
neigliborhood,  was  once  a  Bohemian  enclave. 

Haymarket  Square 

LKcited  at  RdJitiiilfili  Sd  cci  between  DespUma  aud 
HiilsiciJ  Ureels. 

During  the  1890s  the  widened  stretch  of 
R.mdolph  Street  \vesi  of  the  river  was  a  market  for 
vendors  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  hay  Farmers 


Northwest  Immigrant  Portal 

Goose  Island:  Chicago  Coiimioiis  Setlkmcnl,  1899, 
931-55  West  Crawd  Avcniw  ai  Morgfln  Street  (now 
die  Cospel  League  Hame).  Norlhweslcrn  University 
Si-((lcrti£n(.  1891:  Mle  Street  at  Augusta  Boulevard. 
St.  Sfariislnus  Kostka  Church,  1876-81,  Noble  ai 
Eycrgi-ccii  Streets.  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vjigiii 
Mary  Church.  J8S-f-S6;  319  West  Illinois  Street. 

Chicago's  northwest  inimigrant  portal  was  a 
tough,  crime-ridden  district  on  the  edge  of  town 
that  was  first  settled  by  Irish  squatters  in  the 
J840s.  A  portion  of  it  became  known  as  Goose 
Island.  Residents  of  the  neighborhood  around 
Goose  Island  found  employment  in  the  factories 
that  stretched  along  the  north  branch  of  ihc  river 
and  [he  North  Wtstem  and  Milwaukee  Road  rail- 
w,iys  The  area  \vas  deteriorating  rapidly  by  the 
1890s;  Little  Hell,  a  slum  district  that  derived  its 
name  from  the  fires  of  an  adjacent  gas  plant,  was 
nearby  Despite  their  poverty  the  Polish  immi- 
grants supported  Si,  StanisLius  Kostka,  which 
in  1897  reputedly  had  the  largest  membership 
(40.000)  of  any  ehureh  in  the  world.  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Church,  the  (irat  luiliar 
Catholic  ehureh.  reminds  us  thai  during  the 
18905  the  Near  North  Side  included  Italians, 
as  vi'ell  as  Germans  and  Swedes.  The  Chicago 
Commons  (1894)  and  Northwestern  University 
(1891)  settlement  houses  pro\1dcd  charitable 
help  from  outside  the  neighborhood. 


sold  their  produce  to  dealers  who  in  tu 
restaurants  and  grocers.  Many  of  the  in 
poor  worked  here  In  1886  the  district 


1  supplied 
nigrant 


Rear  Alley  Housing 
Ev(imp(es(ire  scdfltred  (iuongli  Pilseri.  al  ihc 
1200  blocli  oj  hlorlh  Bosivorlli,  and  on  Cdfpenler 
5(ree(  north  of  Taylor  Street:  1880s  brick  two-Jlats 
built  in  front  of  earlier  one-story  frame  houses  in 
the  rear. 

Intense  housing  shortages  led  to  the 
development  of  slums.  When  owners  built  new 
houses,  they  often  shifted  the  old  wooden  ones  to 
(he  back  of  the  lot  instead  of  tearing  them  down. 
Lots  became  overcrowded,  and  Chicago's  sanitary 
problems  incrc.iscd  Most  of  this  housing  was 
torn  down  years  ago  through  urban  renewal 
efforts,  but  scattered  examples  remain ,  many  o( 
them  in  upgraded  condition. 


Industnal  and  Transportation  Corridors 


Suiiifiiry  tdul  iJiifi  Canal,  completed  1900. 
Bhclihawh  Sirect-Lakewood  Avenue  industn'nl 
dislrii;!,  p<e-l900. 

Chicago's  Sanitar)'  and  Ship  Canal  opcncil 
in  1900,  adding  a  sewage  disposal  function  ■ 
the  south  branch  of  the  river.  Remnants  of  ih. 
city's  old  industrial  base  can  still  be  fournl 
along  the  streets  leading  to  (he  north  side  of 
the  canal;  however,  the  Stevenson  Expressway 
has  obliterated  the  factories  on  the  south 
bank.  Buildings  near  the  intersection  of 
Blackhawkand  the  now-abandoned  rail  right- 
of-way  along  Lakewood  A\'enuc  recall  the 
ainiospherc  of  a  Iate-1890s  industnal  district. 


The  Ethnic  and  Racial  Neighborhood 


-■Vs  their  income?  incrca;cd,  imrm(;Mnt_s  ioft 
the  poftal  neighborliocids  for  more  homo- 
geneous enelaves.  Chicago's  neighborhoods 
began  to  develop  distinct  ethnic  identities  in 
[he  1890s  as  immigrants  created  their  own 
businesses  and  institutions. 

Ethnic  Religion 

Chicago's  immigmnt  and  black  communities 
built  hundreds  of  churches,  far  too  many  to  list 
more  than  a  few; 

St-  AJpIioiisns  Rotimn  Cntlialic  Church.  185^-97; 
2950  Norib  Soutbporf.  comer  of  Lincoln  Avam 

A  large  Gcrinan-speaking  congregation  built  a 
school,  convent,  theater,  and  rector)-  to  tnnstorni 
the  thirteen- liundrcd-seat  church  into  a  major 
communit)' center. 

Holy  TniiK.v  Ortlwdo\  Cathedral.  1901 
112!  Noi  111  Learn 

Just  as  the  century'  ended  Chicago's  Russian 
community  began  planning  a  new  church  and 
hired  famed  architect  Louis  Sullivan  to  design  this 
striking  edifice 


KAM.  Tcmpk.  Th'ty-lhiidSl'Cctan'i  Indiana  Asrimc. 
c  1897  cm  Libroiy 

Origirml  fveliilntli  jAiislic  \!ayriv  Synagogue.  1891 
(noil'  (lie  Pilgrim  BaplisI  Church);  Thiny-llmd 
Street  atirf  Iiidtniiti  Avemic. 

Designed  by  Dankmar  Adler  and  Louis  Sullivan, 
this  building  repeats  some  of  the  design  elements 
of  the  Auditorium  Buiidmg.  Iisen'ed  the  south 
lakeliont  Jewish  communities  until  192-1.  when 
the  congregation  moved  lo  Fiftieth  and  Drcxe!  in 
Hyde  Park 

Oliver  Baptist  Church.  1875-76  (Jnrmei  First  BapiiU 
CliurcIO,-  3101  Soiilli  King  Drive. 

This  black  congregation,  which  dates  back  to 
the  1850s,  bought  this  building  in  1917 

QiiiriJi  ClitipcIA  M  E.  Chmch,  mi-9-l:  l-lOl  South 
Wabash  Avemie, 

Organized  during  the  lS40s,  the  congregation 
of  Quinn  Chapel  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  oldest  black  congregation  in  the  city. 


Ethnic  Downtowns 

The  movement  of  ethnic  groups  Irom  the 
portal  areas  fostered  the  development  of  small 
businesses  along  major  transportation  arteries. 
Two  of  the  many  districts  include 

M  iJivn  II  Jjce-Di  vis  ton  -Ai  iilmiil  A  red 

By  the  i890s  the  North  Side  Polish  community 
had  developed  to  the  point  that  nicrch.inis 
clustered  in  what  became  known  as  the  "Polish 
downtown."  Sec  especially  the  storefront  flats 
erected  in  1891  at  1239  North  Ashland  Avenue  by 
Ffiink  Wcngierski 

Liiicnln  Avenue 

During  the  1690s  Lincoln  Avenue  w.is  the  main 
shopping  street  (or  Chicago's  German  communit>'. 
The  building  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln,  Diversey, 
and  Racine,  formerly  a  drugstore,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  late  ninctecnih-ccniur>'  commercial 
architecture  in  Chicago. 

Community  Institutions 

Pwi'iilem  Hospital.  501  East  Fijiieib  Street 

Founded  in  1891,  Chicago's  prominent  black 
hospital  w.is  located  at  Thirty-sixth  and  Dearborn, 
Provident  moved  to  the  \Nfeshington  Park  area  in 
the  early  19305, 

Su'CiJtsli  C(irl>  BuiWing,  J896,  J25S  North  LaSallc 
Street 

The  Swedish  Club  Building  was  built  as  a  meet- 
ing pi.ice  tor  businessmen  in  1896,  The  Swedish 
community,  however,  was  aleady  beginning  to 
move  to  the  Andersonville  neighborhood  around 
Clark  Street  and  Foster  Avenue. 

Gcri.wiiin  Cliit  fiiifUirig.  JS89: 15J6  Norili  Cla'I; 
Street  at  Ccnmiiifl  Place. 

Once  a  cultural  center  for  Chicago's  German 
community,  this  elaborate  structure  contained 
club  rooms,  restaurants,  and  a  meeting  hall. 

Fomier  Lincoln  Turner  Hall,  J0J9  Divei'sey  Por  lnva^'. 

This  stiucturc,  built  after  1900,  housed  one  of 
several  German-American  athletic  societies  that 
were  popular  during  the  1890s. 

Ethnic  Elites 

Immigrants  who  made  their  fortunes  in 
Chicago  did  not  join  the  wealthy  residents  of 
Prairie  Avenue  or  Astor  Street.  Instead  they 
moved  to  comfortable  homes  near  their  own 
ethnic  enclaves. 

Fcinier  Frniicis  J.  Dewes  Morisioii.  l89-i-96: 
303  Wrightwood.  comer  o/ Ho nipifcn  Coiirl. 
Builc  by  a  brewer,  this  speciacuiar  Baroque 

windows,  elaborate  woodwork,  and  exterior  stone 
ear\'ing.  It  housed  the  Swedish  Engineers 
Society  of  Chicago  from  1921  to  1973 

Wicker  Park,  itrccis  adjacent  to  park,  bounded  by 
Racmc.  Schiller,  and  Wicher  Park , 

Although  the  area  surrounding  the  park 
contains  many  modest  structures,  many  ethnic 
businessmen  and  professionals  built  spacious 
mansions  there  during  the  !S80s  and  1890s.  See 
especially  the  Weinhardt  House.  2137  West  Pierce, 
and  tfiL-  Runce  House,  2)38  Wfcsi  Pierce. 


The  Green  Crown:  The  Ring  of  Parks  and  Boulevards 

By  the  1890s  Chicago's  park  system  had  become  a  ring  of  elaborately  landscaped  sylvan  retreats 
and  boulevards,  which  were  often  located  far  from  the  poor  residents  of  the  inner  city 

Jackson  Park  and  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 

Jackson  Park  was  not  yet  fully  developed  when  it  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1890,  but  its  proximity  to  the  lake  and  transportation  led  exposition  officials  to  choose  it  over 
several  other  locations.  The  adjoining  Midway  Plaisancc  was  the  fair's  setting  for  popular  amusements.  The 
land  reverted  to  park  use  after  1893,  but  its  landscape  still  retains  some  of  the  fair's  design. 

Three  features  of  the  exposition  were  later  reconstructed  in  Jackson  Park.  One  is  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industrj'.  a  1920s  reconstruction  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  lemponir)'  building  that  housed  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  from  189^  until  1920.  The  second  is  the  Japanese  Garden  on  an  island  behind 
the  museum,  and  the  third  is  a  scaled -down  version  of  RepiiWic,  a  statue  cast  in  1918  and  covered  in  gold  leaf 


JachMn  Park  during  (he  World's  Columbian  Exposiiion  oj  1693.  Pliologiaph  by  C  D.  AoM  CHS,  lCH\-02520 


The  Fringe:  The  Functions  of  Isolation 


In  188*3  Chiaigo  irlplal  Its  size  by  annexing  over  125  sqiuire  miles  of  suburban  townships  The 
expansion  not  onl)-  added  hundreds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  bui  also  brought  within  the  city 
Umits  a  number  of  institutions,  such  as  prisons  and  asylums,  that  had  previously  been  remote. 
Some  criminologists,  psychologists,  and  antidelinqucncy  workers  believed  that  rehabilitation  was 
most  effective  in  an  atmosphere  of  rest,  quiet,  and  isolation,  far  from  the  noise  and  congestion  o\ 
the  cm. 


Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  1899 
(now  the  Chicago  Baptist  Institute) 

51Z0  South  King  Driw 

The  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum  moved  to  this  sue 
m  1899  to  separate  children  from  ihe  temptations 
ol  the  city  Homeless  newsboys  and  peddlers, 
onto  tolerated  as  inevitiiblc  in  a  large  city, 
found  themselves  placed  under  the  care  of 
[lie  orphanage.  Only  rhc  main  ,idmmi5iraiion 
building  remains  today, 

Dunning 

liVmg  Parh  Road,  Harlem  md  Moiitrasc 
i7Vfiines,  Forest  Preserve  Boiilevdni 

Between  1854  and  1912  thousands  of  Chicago's 
most  impoverished  eiiiicns  ended  up  in  Dunning, 
an  isolaied  compound  ihat  served  as  an  insane 
asylum  and  poorhouse  for  Cook  County  Inmates, 
most  of  ihem  disabled,  worked  the  fields,  made 
furniture  for  other  public  institutions,  and  lived  in 
crowded  quarters.  The  target  of  frequent  scandals 
and  expos^s,  Dunning's  facilities  were  turned  over 
to  the  state  in  1912.  which  later  operated  it  as  the 
Chicago-Read  Mental  Health  Center  In  1989  Chi- 
eagoans  discovered  an  immense  cemetery  from 
the  nineteenth  ceniur)'  on  the  grounds  that  holds 
the  remains  of  as  many  as  forty  thousand. 


Fami  at  Dunnmg  Hospital,  ]908  CHS,  DN  6806. 


The  Bridewell 

T\va\ly-llnfd  Slreei  ami  Califonm  Avenue. 

Shortly  before  the  Great  Fire  of  1871,  the  city 
of  Chicago  moved  Bridewell,  its  largest  prison,  to 
an  isolated,  semirural  imci.  Prisoners  were  forced 
to  grow  their  own  food  on  nearby  farms,  make 
bricks  at  a  nearby  clay  quarry,  and  remain  far 
away  from  the  city's  temptations  during  their 
rehabilitation.  Because  the  area  was  poorly  sencd 
by  public  transit,  BritlcwcH's  remote  location 
also  made  it  easier  to  recapture  escapees  before 
they  could  blend  into  theanonymity  of  thecii\ 
The  prison's  original  buildings  have  since  been 
replaced  by  the  Criminal  Couns-Cook  Counu 
Jail  complex,  but  the  name  lingers. 

Cemeteries 

Grnceldfid  Ccpiieiery,  Oatli  Street  Ifedveeii  Irving 
Parh  Road  and  MoiKrosc  Avciuic. 

Graccland  Cemetery'  was  becoming  the  "Prairn 
Avenue  of  the  dead"  by  tlic  end  of  the  1890s. 
George  Pullman ,  who  was  buried  under  ions  of 
sieel  and  concrete  to  prevent  exhumation  by  dii- 
gruniled  workers,  was  subsequently  joined  by 
the  families  of  Potter  Palmer.  Marshall  Field, 
Daniel  Bumham.  and  other  wealthy  Chicago,ini 
Chicago's  cemeteries  were  far  removed  from  the 
dense  cit>'  during  the  1890s,  wiih  Rose  Hill  and 
Calvary  on  the  North  Side.  Oak  Woods  on  the 
South  Side,  and  se4'eral  in  Forest  Park. 


The  Industrial  Fringe 

During  the  18905  Chicago  s  job  opportuni- 
ties gradually  moved  outward  to  the  suburbs. 
Improved  transportation,  cheap  land,  and  the 
advent  of  small  electric  motors  liberated  fac- 
tories from  their  dependence  on  the  river 
for  steam  power  Once  the  factories  moved, 
developers  purchased  nearby  land  and 
erected  cheap  housing  for  factor)-  w'orkers. 

Pullman 

JOrdi  to  U5th  streets.  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  id  LaUc 
Calumet. 

During  the  1880s  industrialist  George  M 
Pullman  began  to  build  an  industrial  suburb  in  an 
isolated  area,  complete  in  cver>- detail  from 
factor)-  buildings  to  housing,  shopping,  and 
amusement  facilities.  Several  buildings  from  the 
origmal  town  of  Pullman  are  gone,  but  many  of 
ihe  rowhouses  and  indu^rial  buildings  sur\'n-e, 
such  as  (he  Administration  Building,  the  Florence 
Hotel,  the  stables,  the  circular  shopping  market, 
and  the  Greensione  Church.  Only  the  nicest  pan 
of  town  was  visible  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad. 

Town  0/ Pullman,  \'liw  west  on  imh  Street  from  Map  kd 
Hall.  CHS  Prints  and  Plwlogrnphs  Collection. 


The  Stockyards:  Old  Fringe  Becomes 
Inner  City 

Slodr  Yard  Gate  c.  1879;  4100  South  Peoria  Street 
and  Evelionge  Avenue 

Meatpacking  was  one  o£  the  oldest  and  most 
unpleasant  otindustries  When  produciion 
increased  for  the  Civil  War.  it  caused  the  packers 
to  outgrow  their  slaughterhouses  and  stock  pens. 
No  one  objected  when  they  consolidated  opcm- 
lions  in  a  new  Union  Stock  Yards  in  the  suburban 
Town  of  Like.  As  the  city  limits  expanded, 
however,  the  stockyards  became  part  of  a  densely 
populated  urban  neighborhood. 


The  Mitidle-Class  Fringe.  Residential  Neighborhood  Lifestyles 


Aha  Vista  Terrace  1900-1904 
mo  block,  Alta  Vista  Tm  a<e. 

Alta  Visia  Terrace  is  one  of  sevemi  Chicago 
neighborhoods  designed  by  Samuel  Eberly  Gross, 
the  city's  leading  real  estate  developer  during  the 
1890s-  Gross's  carefully  planned,  large-scale  hous- 
ing developments  made  homes  more  affordable 
for  the  middle  class 

The  Elevated  System.  1892-1912 

The  elevated  lines  running  from  the  Loop  in 
the  1890s  en.iblcd  Chicigo's  growing  middle  class 
to  live  in  areas  where  housing  was  reasonably 
priced  and  to  commute  to  jobs  downtown. 
The  Jackson  Park  line,  built  to  link  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  grounds  ttith  downtown, 
w.as  the  first  The  Like  Street  line  was  built  by 
gambler  and  political  kingpin  Michael  Cassius 
McDonald,  who  later  went  bankrupt  Several  of 
the  stations  he  built,  includmg  the  /Vshland 
Avenue  stop,  retain  the  curious  "shect-mcwl 
Bavarian"  design  he  iniroduced  lo  overcome 
the  objections  of  residents  in  neighbodioods 
close  to  the  tracks.  The  Howard  line  is  the  old 
Northwestern  Elevated  Company  route,  which 
used  a  defunct  steam  commuter  line  at  Lawrence 
Avenue  to  extend  tracks  to  Wilmettc, 


Edgewaier 

Foster  to  Bryn  Mtiivr  nvemic s,  ClarU  la 
Bi  oadway  streets. 

Developer  J.  L.  Cochran  used  the  independent 
electric-light  plant  lo  promote  his  subdivision  to 
the  more  progressive  home  buyers  of  the  !890s. 
The  homes  on  Edgew.iier's  irec-lined  streets 
include  several  inno\.iiive  vanations  within  a 
limited  number  of  basic  designs,  as  did  many 
subdivisions  built  for  the  middle  class,  who 
wanted  space  on  a  budget. 

Midway  Park 

5700  block.  SU.iu.r:  !M,  [■,!., J  R.j.v.AvL-iifie 

Fewi.fdu M'i    ■  '    I   ■'  .  ■  i-iiisbuiiiduring 
the  1890;  h.iM     i,        I  ■  ■  n  .  ;,.iii,«d  as  Midway 
Park.adisirii.(  ol  >...iiiIii[hI->Il  h>-.uicj  nearthe 
border  of  Oak  Park.  Most  of  these  homes  were 
built  between  1885  and  1892 
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Continued  from  page  23 
parts  of  the  memorial  were  sepa- 
rated, the  bronze  was  moved  from 
location  to  location  and  sections 
of  the  granite  were  placed  in  stor- 
age or  along  the  lakefront  as 
breakwater.  With  Dajnowski's 
help,  the  memorial  was  reunited 
and  rehabilitation  was  begun. 

"We've  gone  from  dumping  the 
backdrop  of  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Memorial  in  the  lake  to  havmg 
that  be  the  first  major  piece  he  re- 
stored," Mitchell  said.  "And  that 
is  a  great  leap." 

"There's  a  much  greater 
awareness  of  preservation  in  gen- 
eral in  the  Park  District,"  said 
Tippens,  who  worlcs  in  the  preser- 
vation division,  established  only 
two  years  ago. 

And  there's  plenty  worth  pre- 
serving in  the  parks.  In  addition  to 
splendid  architecture,  the  parks 
are  notable  for  sculptures  of  his- 
toric and  artistic  merit. 

The  Germans  have  their  statues 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the 
Norwegians  have  their  Leif 
Ericson,  the  Italians  have  their 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  Poles 
have  their  .Copernicus— all  stand- 
ing (or  sitting  in  Copernicus'  case) 
in  testimony  to  the  city's  ethmc 
pride  and  diversity. 

Many  of  the  sculptors  also  in- 
spire awe. 

Gutzon  Borglum  carved  the 
heads  on  Mt.  Rushmore;  he  also 
sculpted  John  Peter  Altgeld  and 
Gen.  Philip  Henry  Sheridan  in 
Lincoln  Park.  Daniel  Chester 
French  created  the  statue  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Lincoln  Memonal  m 
Washington  D.C.;  he  also  created 
The  Republic  in  Jackson  Park. 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  the  ac- 
claimed American  sculptor,  au- 
thored four  works  in  Chicago 
parks,  including  two  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


"We  have  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  19th  Century  American 
bronzes  in  the  country,"  Mitchell 
said.  "New  York  may  have  more, 
but  the  quality  isn't  as  great." 

When  the  job  was  advertised, 
Dajnowski  jumped  at  the  opportu- 
nity. 

"The  collection  is  great,"  said 
Dajnowski,  a  native  of  Poland 
who  was  trained  in  that  country, 
studied  at  the  Harvard  University 
Art  Museums  and  refined  his  skills 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"The  work  ahead  ..." 

He  stopped  the  thought  and 
cleared  his  throat  before  con- 
cluding: "I'm  going  to  be  more 
busy  than  I  thought." 

Dajnowski  is  encountering 
things  they  never  taught  him 
about  in  conservation  school, 
where  the  focus  is  on  indoor 
sculptures. 

Vandalism  promises  to  be  a  per- 
sistent problem.  Dajnowski  was 
frustrated  to  find  the  base  of  the 
standing  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  Park 
marred  by  graffiti  only  a  week 
after  he  had  cleaned  it. 

Also  on  the  most  damaging  list, 
he  said,  are  temperature  extremes, 
humidity  and  water  (all  of  which 
conspire  to  weaken  stone  and  con- 
crete); pigeons  ("the  droppings  are 
pretty  acidic");  and  the  malprac- 
tice of  previous  sculpture  doctors, 
some  of  whom  did  more  harm 
than  good. 

For  reasons  unlcnown,  the  gran- 
ite base  of  the  Oglesby  was 
covered  about  a  year  ago  with 
what  appears  to  be  a  urethane 
coat,  probably  intended  as  a  shield 
against  graffiti. 

Someone  goofed,  Dajnowski 
said.  The  new  layer  is  subtly 
changing  the  color  of  the  granite. 
It  also  is  sealing  some  moisture  in, 
making  it  more  likely  that  the 
water  will  freeze  inside  the  pede- 
stal and  cause  damage. 

When  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
Dajnowslci  will  have  to  remove  the 
"protective"  coating  to  keep  the 
pedestal  from  further  damage. 

Dajnowski  brings  a  sophistica- 
tion to  the  work  of  cleaning  and 
maintaining  the  sculptures  that 
has  been  missing  at  the  Park  Dis- 
trict. His  way  is  not  the  quick  and 
easy  one;  he  shuns  the  method 
that  will  spare  him  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sculpture. 

"Who  am  I?  The  most  impor- 
tant part  is  that  it's  going  to  last 
forever,"  he  said.  "So  I'm  for 
worlcing  longer  and  avoiding  those 
solutions  that  are  going  to  cost  the 
sculpture." 

Worlcing  this  summer  with  two 
interns  from  the  Art  Institute  on 
the  graffiti-stained  granite  pedestal 
of  the  Ben  Franklin  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Dajnowski  employed  a 
dozen  chemicals  and  a  painstaking 
precision  that  at  times  had  the 
students  chafing. 

"They  worked  on  that  pedestal 
for  a  week,  removing  the  graffiti  in 
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tiny  layers,"  he  said.  "It  wasn't 
that  much  from  one  hour  to  an- 
other. After  the  week  of  working 
on  that,  they  realized  they  had 
done  an  excellent  job.  There  was 
no  damage  done  to  the  stone,  and 
the  graffiti  was  gone." 

Cleanup  of  the  corroding  bronze 
sculptures  requires  its  own  tricks. 
Conventional  wisdom  once  held 
that  the  "corrosion  products"  be 
stripped  away  to  the  metal,  but 
that  can  also  remove  or  damage 
some  of  original  bronze, 
Dajnowsid  said. 

He  prefers  to  leave  some  of  the 
corrosion  on  the  statue,  which  in 
fact  can  help  slow  the  rate  of  fur- 
ther corrosion. 
For  cleaning  the  surface  of  pow- 


der caused  by  the  corrosion,  he 
uses  brushes  and  wool  made  of 
bronze.  Another  metal  in  contact 
with  the  bronze  might  initiate  a 
chemical  reaction. 

The  powder  is  removed  so  that  a 
layer  of  wax  or  an  acrylic  product 
called  Incralac,  an  invisible  coating 
that  deters  corrosion,  can  be  ap- 
plied smoothly  to  the  metal. 

Another  cleaning  method  for 
bronze  involves  shooting  tiny 
beads  of  crushed  walnut  shells  in 
an  air  stream  from  a  nozzle. 
Dajnowsid  said  this  is  preferable 
to  harsher  methods  such  as 
sandblasting  and  glass  peening, 
which  employs  glass  beads. 

"The  difference  between  this  and 
glass  beads  and  sand  is  like  the 


difference  between  a  rock  and  a 
Ping-Pong  ball,"  Dajnowski  said. 

He  also  can  touch  up  the  colors 
on  the  surface  chemically,  creating 
a  uniform  patina  of  green  or  cop- 
per where  once  there  were  streaks 
and  splotches. 

Sometimes  as  he  works, 
Dajnowski  will  draw  a  small 
crowd. 

"Some  of  them  say,  'What  do 
you  do  to  my  sculpture?  Why  do 
you  change  the  color?'  Some  peo- 
ple say  it's  great,"  he  said. 
"They're  very  thankful." 

It's  a  rare  treat,  after  all,  to  see 
someone  doing  something  to  a 
pubhc  sculpture  that  actually  will 
improve  its  appearance. 
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Owner  ' 
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Lone 
Record 

Artisf.Y  aivbanks, 
Avard,  1897-1987, 

Title:The  Chicago  Lincoln, 
(sculpture). 

Owner.City  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
iinnois 

77003000 

View 
Long 
Record 

ArtisfMuWigan, 
Charles  J., 

1866-1916,  i 

Title:Lmco\n  the  Orator, 
(sculpture). 

i 

Owner.Oak  Woods  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

i 

87580150 
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View 
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Record 

Artisf.MuWigm, 
Charles  J., 
1866-1916, 

rzY/e:Lincoln  the  Rail 
Splitter,  (sculpture). 

Owner.Chicago  Park  District, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

75004316 

■ 

View 
Long 
Record 

/lr?z5?:Saint-Gaudens, 
Augustus, 

1848-1907,  1 

Title:Ahraham  Lincoln, 
(sculpture). 

j 

Owner: Chicago  Park  District, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

75004317 

View 
Long 
Record 

Artist.Saint-Gaudens, 

Augustus, 

1848-1907, 

r^Y/e  Abraham  Lincoln, 
(sculpture). 

Owner.Chicago  Park  District, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Gerding,  Louis  A.,  arcliitect. 


Artist 


Fairbanks,  Justin,  assistant. 


Title 


Other  Titles 


Dates 


Medium 


Dimensions 


Inscription 


Fairbanks,  Avard,  1897-1987,  sculptor- 


Curtis,  Clarence,  caster. 


Fairbanks,  David,  assistant. 


Fairbanks,  Avard,  Jr.,  assistant. 


Bedi-Rassv  Art  Foundry,  founder. 


The  Chicago  Lincoln,  (sculpture). 


Abraham  Lincoln,  (sculpture). 
Beardless  Lincoln,  (sculpture). 


Dedicated  October  20,  1956. 


Sculpture:  bronze;  Base:  polished  pink  granite  on  concrete. 


Sculpture:  approx.  H.  7  1/2  ft.;  Granite  base:  approx.  58  x  68  x  80  in.;  Concrete  stepped 
base:  approx.  5  1/2  ft. 


(On  sculpture,  lower  right  side:)  AVARD  FAIRBANKS/SCULPTOR/1956  /  American 
Foundry  (On  concrete  base  plaque:)  ERECTED  1956  BY  THE  /STATE  OF 
ILLINOIS/WILLLMvl  G.  STRATTON,  GOVERNOR/ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN/MEMORIAL  COMMISSION  LEO  A.  LERNER  CHAIRMAN/WILLIAM  E. 
POLLACK  VICE  CHAIRMAN/PETER  J.  MILLER  SECRETARY/  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PVBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS/E.A.  ROSENSTONE,  DIRECTOR/DrV^ISION  OF 
ARCHITECTURE/AN  ENGINEERING  LOUIS  H.  GERDING,  SUPERVISING 
ARCHITECT  (On  front  of  granite  base:)  Free  Society  is  not,/and  shall  not  be,  a 
failure/ Abraham  Lincoln/Chicago  Dec.  1 0,  1 856  signed  Founder's  mark  appears. 


Description 


Standing  Lincoln  holding  books  and  his  stovepipe  hat  in  his  proper  left  hand  and  resting  his 
proper  right  hand  on  a  podium.  He  is  youthful  and  beardless,  as  he  appeared  when  he  spoke 
to  a  Chicago  audience  on  December  10,  1856.  He  is  portrayed  here  as  a  symbol  of  liberty. 


Subject 


Object  Type 


Owner 


Portrait  male  -Lincoln,  Abraham-Full  length 
Occupation  —Law— Lawyer 
Occupation  -Political-President 


Allegorv  -Civic-Libertv 


Dress  — Accessory— Hat 


Outdoor  Sculpture  —Illinois-Chicago 


Administered  by  City  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  Public  Art  Program,  78 
East  Washington,  Chicago,  Illinois  60602  _za6732a8d0 

Located  Lincoln  Square,  Intersection  of  Lincoln,  Lawrence  and  Western  avenues,  Chicago, 
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llllinois  zal6685a8dO                                                     _   i 

Remarks 

^fhis^tatue^vaserected  by  the  Illinois  Lincoln  Memonal  Commission.  In  late  1978,  or  early 
1979  the  sculpture  was  move  about  fifty  feet  east  ot  previous  location  aue  lo  sireei 
realignments  IAS  files  contain  report  by  SOS  volunteer  which  details  the  development  of 
this  monument,  hicluded  in  IAS  files  are  photographs  taken  in  June  1992  before  graffiti 
appeared  on  the  base.                                               .   1 

[Condition 

Surveyed  1 992  December.  Treatment  urgent. 

References 
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Artist 

Mullisan,  Charles  J.,  1866-1916,  sculptor.  1 

Title 

Lincoln  the  Orator,  (sculpture). 

Other  Titles 

The  Gettysburg  Lincoln,  (sculpture).   \ 

Dates 

1905.  J 

Medium 

Bronze.   

Dimensions 

H.  lift.                                                                                               „  J 

Description 

Abraham  Lincoln  standing  with  proper  left  hand  on  his  hip  and  proper  right  hand  raised  m  | 
the  air.   ' 

Subject 

Portrait  male  --Lincoln.  Abraham 
Occupation  -PoHtical-President 

Occupation  ~Law~Lawver   ____  _ 

Object  Type 

Outdoor  Sculpture -Illinois-Chicago                                                            _   1 

Owner 

Oak  Woods  Cemetery,  1035  East  67th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  zal08850a8dO  | 

Remarks 

Replica  of  a  piece  unveiled  in  Pana,  Illinois  in  1903,  and  was  made  with  permission  of  the 
donor  of  the  Pana  statue,  Captain  John  W.  Kitchell. 

References 

Bach,  h-a  J.  and  Mary  Lackritz  Gray,  "A  Guide  to  Chicago's  Public  Sculpture,"  Chicago: 
Universitv  of  Chicago  Press,  1983. 

Illustration 

!  ^- -  

Bach,  Ira  J.  and  Mary  Lackritz  Gray,  "A  Guide  to  Chicago's  PubHc  Sculpture,"  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983,  pg.348. 
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I  Control  No 
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Artist 

Mullisian,  Charles  J.,  1866-1916,  sculptor.  | 

Title 

Lincoln  the  Rail  Splitter,  (sculpture). 

Dates 

Dedicated  1911. 

Medium 

Sculpture:  bronze;  Base:  granite. 

Dimensions 

ocuipiure.  approx.  o  n.  y  in.  x  j  n.  x  j  n.,  oase.    ii.  d  in.  x 't  ii.  x  ii. 

Inscription 

{kju  Dase.j  i^iiNi^uLiN 

Description 

portrait  nfT  inrnln  fiQ  a  vniina  man  whirh  <;hnw<;  thp  miisoiilfir  nhvsicallv  nowerful  Tjncoln 
but  with  a  face  that  is  smooth  rather  rawboned.  He  is  standing  holding  an  ax  in  his  proper 
right  hand. 

Subject 

Portrait  male  —Lincoln,  Abraham-Full  length 

Occupation  -Political— President 

Wu|CCl  —  1  UtJl — /\AC 

Occupation  —Law— Lawyer 

UDjeci  lype 

wULUUUl  Ol^UipiUlC  — lllUlUlo — v^lllCat;u 

Owner 

Administered  by  Chicago  Park  District,  Preservation  Planning  Division,  425  East 
McFetridge  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605  _za6777a8d0 

Located  Garfield  Park,  Northwest  comer  of  Washington  &  Central  Park  boulevards, 
Chicago,  Illinois  _za6805a8dO 

Remarks 

This  work  was  purchased  for  this  site  by  the  West  Park  commissioners. 

[Condition 

Surveyed  1992.  Undetermined  condition. 

References 

Index  of  American  Sculpture,  University  of  Delaware,  1985 

Bach,  Ira  J.,  and  Mary  Lackritz  Gray,  "A  Guide  to  Chicago's  Public  Sculpture,"  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983,  pg.  315. 

Riedy,  James  L.,  "Chicago  Sculpture,"  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois,  1981,  pg.  218. 
Save  Outdoor  Sculpture,  Illinois,  Chicago  survey,  1992. 

Illustration 

Bach,  Ira  J.,  and  Mary  Lackritz  Gray,  "A  Guide  to  Chicago's  Public  Sculpture,"  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983,  pg.  315. 

Control  No 

IAS  75004316 
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Artist 

Saint-Gaudens.  Augustus,  1848-1907,  sculEtor^                      ^     „^  _ 

Title 

Abraham  Lincoln,  (sculpture).   _  _    _    ! 

Other  Titles 

The  Seated  Lincoln,  (sculpture).  _   

Dates 

Cast  1908.;  Dedicated  May  31,  1926.                                    ^  „   1 

Medium 

Figure:  bronze;  Base:  granite.                                      ^  ^ 

Dimensions 

Figure:  H.  9  ft. 

Description 

A  seated  figure  of  Lincoln  with  his  head  lowered  as  if  he  were  deep  in  thought. 

Subject 

Portrait  male  --Lincoln.  Abraham-Full  length 

OccuDation  -Law-Lawyer 

Occupation  -Political-President                                         .  ^          ^  J 

Object  Type 

Outdoor  Sculpture  -Illinois-Chicago      _  

Owner 

Administered  by  Chicago  Park  Distnct,  Preservation  Planning  JJivision,  ^zd  r,dt>i 
McFetridge  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605  _za6777a8d0 

T  nrntprl  CTrant  Park  Fast  of  Michigan  Avenue  near  Jackson,  South  Wing  of  Art  Institue  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois  za6800a8d0                                             ,  ^  .  .  J 

Remarks 

j 

The  work  was  cast  a  year  after  the  artist's  death,  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  | 
Art  and  then  remained  in  the  Museum's  storeroom  for  several  years  before  it  was  shipped  to; 
San  Francisco  for  the  exposition  in  1 9 1 5 .  Finally  it  was  shipped  to  Chicago  where  it  was 
stored  for  another  1 1  years  until  its  Grant  Park  setting  was  established.  Gift  of  John  Crerar  : 
to  South  Park  Commission.                                        _    .1 

References 

hidex  of  American  Sculpture,  University  of  Delaware,  1985  j 
Bach,  h-a  J.  and  Mary  Lackritz  Gray,  "A  Guide  to  Chicago's  Public  Sculpture,"  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983. 

National  Park  Service,  American  Monuments  and  Outdoor  Sculpture  Database,  IL0043, 
1989. 

i  Monumental  News,  March,  1 905 ;  April,  1915. 

Illustration 

Bach,  h-a  J.  and  Mary  Lackritz  Gray,  "A  Guide  to  Chicago's  Public  Sculpture,"  Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983,  pg.27.    _ 
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Artist 

Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus,  1848-1907,  sculptor.  i 

White.  Stanford,  1853-1906,  architect.  ! 

Title 

Abraham  Lincoln,  (sculpture). 

Other  Titles 

Standing  Lincoln,  (sculpture). 
Lincoln,  the  Man,  (sculpture). 

pDates 

Installed  on  October  22,  1 887.  1 

Medium 

Figure:  bronze;  Base  and  exedra:  granite.  i 

Dimensions 

Figure:  approx.  11  1/2  x  6  1/2  x  9  ft.;  Base:  approx.  6  x  12  x  11  ft.;  Exedra:  approx.  9  x  50  ^ 
x45  ft. 

Inscription 

AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS  .  SCULPTOR  MDCCCLXXXVn  /  CAST  BY  THE 
HENRY-BONNARD  BRONZE  CO.  (On  fi-ont  of  base:)  THE  GIFT  OF  ELI  BATES  signed 
Founder's  mark  appears.  i 

Description 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  seen  standing  in  front  of  his  Chair  of  State  from  which  he  appears  to  have  ^ 
just  arisen.  The  chair  with  clawed  legs  and  American  eagle  in  relief  on  the  back,  was 
inspired  by  a  cast  of  a  seat  from  a  Greek  theater.  There  is  a  contract  between  the  symbolic 
portrayal  of  the  Chair  and  the  realistic  portrayal  of  Lincoln.  A  circular  pink  granite  bench,  j 
or  exedra,  encases  the  sculpture  in  a  total  environment  that  suggests  the  presence  of  an 
audience. 

1 

Subject 

Portrait  male  --Lincoln,  Abraham 
Occupation  —Political-President 
Occupation  — Law— Lawver 
Obiect  -Furniture-Chair 

Object  Type 

Exedra 

Outdoor  Sculpture  —Illinois-Chicago 

Owner 

Administered  by  Chicago  Park  District,  Preservation  Planning  Division,  425  East 
McFetridge  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605  _za6777a8d0 

Located  Lincoln  Park,  Clark  Street  at  North  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  _za6778a8d0   

Remarks 

To  make  the  portrait  as  realistic  as  possible,  Saint-Gaudens  used  the  life  mask  of  Lincoln 
and  the  casts  of  his  hands  that  had  been  made  by  Leonard  Volk  before  Lincoln  became 
president.  EH  Bates,  a  pioneer  in  the  lumber  business  in  Chicago,  died  in  1881  and  his  will 
earmarked  funds  for  a  fountain  and  statue  of  Lincoln,  both  to  go  in  Lincoln  Park.  Stanford 
White  is  responsible  for  the  architectural  details.  The  Chicago  Park  District  Monument  and 
Sculpture  Preservation  files  contain  miscellaneous  correspondence,  and  conservation 
treatment  reports  with  slide  documentation  and  black  and  white  photographs.  Monument 
was  restored  in  July  1989.  For  related  article  see  "One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Five 
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|Photographic  Views  of  Chicago,"  Chicago:  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  1913,  pg.  HI.   ) 

[Condition 

Surveyed  1992  August.  Well  maintained.  _ 

References 

Public  Monument  Conservation  Project,  1986.  | 
Bach,  h-a  J.,  and  Mary  Lackritz  Gray,  "A  Guide  to  Chicago's  Public  Sculpture,"  Chicago:  i 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983,  pg.  123-125.  \ 
Riedy,  James  L.,  "Chicago  Sculpture,"  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1983,  pg. 
214-216. 

Save  Outdoor  Sculpture,  Illinois,  Chicago  survey,  1992. 

Bryan,  I.  J.,  comp.,  A  History  ot  Lmcoln  rarK  ana  Annual  Kepon  oi  me  \.^ommit>s>ioiicit>, 
Chicago:  The  Commissioners,  1899,  pg.  105-106.  | 

Illustration 

Image  on  file. 

Bach,  h-a  J.,  and  Mary  Lackritz  Gray,  "A  Guide  to  Chicago's  Public  Sculpture,"  Chicago:  j 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983,  pg.  125. 
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Above  —  The  In- 
terior of  the  Re- 
publican Wigwam 
in  Which  Lincoln 
Was  Nomi  n  a  t  e  d. 
This  Building, 
Which  Stood  at  the 
Corner  of  Lake  and 
Market  Streets. 
Chicago,  Was  About 
Equal  in  Seating 
Capacity  to  the 
Coiiseuni  Annex. 

(From  a  Drawliisr  Pub- 
IiHhiM]  In  Harper's  WccU- 
ly.  Pbotoeraphcd  by  Eu- 
jrene  J.  Hall.  Oak  Park. 
Hi.) 

Left  —  An  Ex- 
terior View  of  the 
Chicago  Wigwam. 
Stephen  A.  Doui^las 
Delivered  Here  His 
Last  Public  Ad- 
dress. 

(From  a  Photograph  by 
Hessler.  in  Po88"s.sion  of 
th.-  Chicaxo  Historical 
Sorioty  t 


